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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 


In entering upon a new volume it is prop- 
er that we should review our position and 
endeavor to state the central question more 
clearly. Not much good can be expected 
from reading what purports to be an answer 
to a question that no one has asked. 
The reader must have the question contin- 
ually before him, if he would read the an- 
answer intelligently. It is very easy to 
illustrate this remark: let one read the 
commentators of Plato and he will find 
many of the dialogues pronounced incom- 
plete, because they end negatively. The 
modern commentator asks questions that 
Plato did not entertain. In one sense they 
are incomplete, but so are all of the dia- 

- logues if judged by the same standard. 
The full treatment of a subject should have 
three stages :—(a) Immediateness, (b) me- 
diation, (c) absolute mediation. More 
explicitly, it should be treated first in its 
most obvious phases, such, for example, as 
occur in the sensuous knowing. Then fol- 
lows the treatment of the same object in 
its complication with other objects; its 
relations, pre-supposilions, consequences, 
&e. This is called the reflective stage, and 
our formal logic has carefully gathered 
up the ** laws ” that govern it. The final 
stage of an exhaustive scientific treatment 
traces the object back to itself, having 
grasped it as a totality. ‘ Absolute Me- 
diation” means self-mediation. Plato has 
not given us a single example of a systematic 


combination of these three forms of treat- 
ment. The reason for this is found in the 
fact that the Grecian national culture had 
not advanced far into the reflective stage. 
A child of eight years in our time is more 


‘conscious of the abstract nature of the 


words he uses than the average adult 
Greek of Plato’s time. Therefore Plato 
does not unfold the second stage so fully 
asamodern would do. Sometimes, too, 
his dialogue has for object the production 
in the minds of his countrymen of just 
that consciousness of the distinctions of 
reflection which we possess from childhood. 
His questions therefore proceeded from 
his time; all speculation should be direct- 
ed to the solution of the world before us. 
Plato solved the problem of his time, and 
we must take his questions with their lim- 
itations or else mistake the purport of his 
answers. He arrives at the highest goal, 
but his details are not full enough to sat- 
isfy us; he solves by his dialectic only 
such forms as had begun to appear in that 
time. The two thousand years that inter- 
vene have brought out a host of others 
which demand solution likewise. Other 
speculative writers—especially those of 
modern times—do not often attempt ex- 
haustiveness. They aim to express their 
apercu in the clearest mode; hence they 
state their starting point, (which is some 
conviction resting on a distinction of re- 
flection,) and then proceed to elevate them- 
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selves above and beyond it to the specu- 
lative point of view. Mystics form an 
exception to this statement in that they do 
not always start from any standpoint of 
the ordinary consciousness. 

The question must be seized precisely, 
and this is indispensable in proportion to 
the systematic exhaustiveness of the treat- 
ment. 

In Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit the 
first question is not “ whatis the absolutely 
true ?”? but it is the specific one, “is the 
object of my certitude true (permanent, 
abiding) without my subjective activity ?” 
This question being settled in the negative 
‘the new question arises: ‘Is the object 
perfectly identified through my subjective 
testimony to its existence ?”? This question 
next becomes, “ Is it possible at all for an 
object to exist as absolutely particular ?” 
This gets answered in an exhaustive way. 
But how many have been misled to suppose 
that the first answer was intended to set- 
tle the general question. Even the acute 
Feuerbach stumbles over this and refutes 
Hegel by showing in a number of instan- 
ces that the first stage of the method which 
Ilegel so uniformly pursues, does not an- 
swer the question which should be answered 
by the third stage of treatment. Of course 
his labor is not remunerative ; it does not 
pay the reviewer to refute a position of his 
author, which has been stated by the au- 
thor himself merely for refutation. It is 
certainly not a discredit to an author, that 
he has treated a subject in all its phases— 
shallow as well as deep. 

We invite the reader to note our funda- 
mental position. 

Truth can be known by the thinking 
reason. It has been known by speculative 
thinkers scattered through the ages. Their 
systems exist and may be mastered. Their 
differences are not radical, but lie rather 
in the mode of exposition—the point of 
departure, the various obstacles over- 
come, and the character of the technique 
used. Their agreement is central and per- 
vading. The method of speculative cog- 
nition is to be distinguished from that of 
sensuous certitude, and from the reflection 
of the understanding by the exhaustive 
nature of its procedure. It considers its 


subject in a universal manner and its steps 
are void of all arbitrariness. 

In order to detect a speculative system 
ask the following questions of it: (1.) «Js 
the highest principle regarded as a fixed, 
abstract, and rigid one, or as a conerete 
and self-moving one?” (2.) “Is the start- 
ing point of the system regarded as the 
highest principle, and the onward move- 
ment of the same merely a result deduced 
analytically; or is the beginning treated 
as the most abstract and deficient, while 
the final result is the basis of all?” In 
other words, “Is the system a descent from 
a first principle or an ascent to one?” 
This will detect a defect of the method, 
while the former question, (1,) will detect 
defects in the content or subject matter of 
the system. 

Attention should also be called to some 
special theses which we hope to establish 
clearly in the course of this volume. 

I. In the present attitude of natural 
science the grade of thought is almost 
speculative. It has before it all the ele- 
ments and only needs grasp them together. 
With the doctrine of the correlation of 
forces it has arrived at a self moving prin- 
ciple, although it does not yet comprehend 
(com-prehendere) it. If the force No. 1 
creates force No. 2, and the latter, force 
No. 3—if these forces are one and the 
same force under different phases—and 
this result goes on to the force No. z which 
creates force No.1 again,we certainly havea 
circular movement and a self-created force. 
Force No. 1 creates itself by means of a 
long chain of media—No. 2, No. 3, &e. 
When this is grasped by the “ positivist” 
intellect it will enter the domain of biology 
and give us a complete science thereof. 

II. In the domain of formal logic and 
metaphysics likewise a stage has been reach- 
ed that approximates the speculative. The 
negative and dialectical stage is reached 
by the advanced thinkers of this domain. 
The labors of Hamilton have done as much 
for the English mind as those of Kant for 
the German. The ability to evolve antith- 
eses (“antinomies” of Kant,) from any 
metaphysical principles is everywhere dis- 
played. The dialectic is used to exhibit 
the impotency of the ‘ human intellect” 
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which is hurled resistlessly from one side 
to the other. But antithesis is the soul of 
movement, and when grasped affirmatively 
gives us the self-determined or the true 
first principle. The cultivators of formal 
logic in their extreme care to detect the 
source of this negative element in the 
dialectic are at present engaged in seizing 
and measuring the comprehension and ex- 
tension of the subject and predicate. Their 
labors up to present date have served only 


to narrow the function of the judgment © 


more and more; it is evident, upon con- 
sideration, that the abstract identity of sub- 
ject and predicate—in other words, a mean- 
ingless tautology—is all that can remain 
if formal logic will be thoroughly consist- 
ent and exclude all trace of contradiction 
(or, what is the same thing, distinction) 
fromthe judgment. This we shall endeavor 
to elaborate in Chapter IX. of the Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, printed in this number. 

Ill. The adequacy of scientific forms to 
contain the contents of mystical systems. 


Fichte’s Sun-clear Statement. 
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We are fortunate in being able to present 
in this number another and more elaborate 
article from Mr. Alcott, the most eminent 
mystic of our time. We hope to present 
in a future number an exhibition of his 
system in its relation to Method. In this 
connection, also, the article of Dr. Tafel 
on Swedenborg will be studied with great 
interest. 

IV. That Art and Religion have the same 
content as Speculative Philosophy. We 
shall print the remainder of the Essay of 
Bénard on Hegel’s Asthetics, and hope 
that readers who have the leisure will re- 
read the whole from the beginning. The 
Letters on Faust” we are happy to hear 
have been found a most comprehensive 
and clear exposition of that poem. 

In conclusion, we hope that the ‘“ Phe- 
nomenology ” will not be neglected, and 
that the “ Sun-clear Statement” of Fichte 
will be taken up by those who have been 
completely baffled by the former articies 
translated from him. 


\ 


SUN-CLEAR 


STATEMENT 


To the Public at large concerning the true nature of the Newest Patmosorny. An 


PREFACE. 


Certain friends of transcendental ideal- 
ism, or of the System of the Science of 
Knowledge, have attached to this system 
the name of the newest philosophy. _Al- 
though this looks somewhat like a satire, 
and seems to presuppose in those who 
originated it a search after a very newest 
philosophy, and although the author of 
that system is clearly convinced that 
there is only one science of philosophy 
as there is only one science of mathe- 
matics; and that as soon as this only 
possible philosophy has been discovered 
and recognized no newer philosophy can 
aise, and all previous so-called philoso- 
phies will be regarded as only prelimin- 
ary attempts to establish that science; 
he nevertheless has preferred the use of 
that expression in the title of a popular 
work like the present to the risk of using 


attempt to force the reader to an understanding. 


Translated from the German of J. G. F1cHTE, by A. E. KRoEGER. 


such unpopular names as “ Transcendental 
Idealism,” or “‘ The Science of Knowledge.” 

Many reasons make it necessary and 
proper to render an account to the public 
at large, which has not made the study of 
philosophy its particular business, con- 
cerning the latest attempts to raise philos- 
ophy to the dignity of a science. True, 
not all men are to devote their life to a 
study of the sciences, and hence not either 
to a study of the science of all other 
sciences—a scientific philosophy; and to 
cultivate this science successfully requires, 
moreover, a freedom of mind, an industry 
and a talent which can be found only in a 
few. Nevertheless it is equally true that 
every one who claims but an ordinary in- 
tellectual culture should know what this 
science of philosophy is; should know— 
though himself not joining in its investi- 
gations—what it proposes to investigate . 
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should know the limit which separates its 
field from the field which he himself occu- 
pies, although he himself does not enter 
the field, lest he might apprehend danger 
threatening from that world so utterly 
foreign and unknown to him, to the 
world wherein he dwells. He should 
know this, moreover, in order that he may 
not wrong scientific men, with whom he has, 
after all, to associate; or that he may not 
give bad advice to his friends, and dis- 
suade them from a study the neglect 
whereof may be fraught with terrible con- 
sequences for them. All these reasons 
tend to show that men of culture should 
at least know what philosophy is not, what 
it does not propose to do, and what it can- 
not effect. 

To produce this insight is not only pos- 
sible, but even an easy matter. Scientific 
philosophy, although rising above the nat- 
ural view of things, and above common 
sense, nevertheless stands with its foot 
upon the field of common sense, and 
starts from it—in the course of its pro- 
gress, however, leaving it far behind. To 
perceive this foot of philosophy resting 
upon the field of the natural way of think- 
ing, or to watch this its start from ordi- 
nary consciousness, is possible for every 
one who has but common sense, and pos- 
sesses the attention which may be properly 
presupposed in every man of culture. 

Such a report is moreover indispensable 
for a system which was preceded in time 
by an eclectic system (still in existence), 
that had abandoned all claim to a scien- 
tific method and to scientific preparatory 
etudies, and invited every one to partici- 
pate in its investigations who was able 
to add two and two; and indispensable 
at a time when the unscientific public 
is but too ready to take advantage of 
this invitation, and cannot be dissuaded 
from the opinion that philosophizing is 
done in the same manner as eating and 
drinking, and that each one has a vote on 
philosophical subjects who has the faculty 
of speech—at a time when this opinion 
has resulted in great disaster, dragging 
philosophical propositions and expressions, 
which can be understood only in a scien- 
tific philosophical system, before the juris- 


diction of unscientific common sense and 
nonsense, thereby bringing philosophy not 
inconsiderably into bad repute; and when 
it will be found difficult to pick out, even 
from amongst real philosophical writers, 
half a dozen who know what philosophy 
really is, while others, who seem to know 
it, whine piteously because philosophy is 
only philosophy and nothing else; and at 
a time when even the most thorough of 
book critics imagine that they have in- 
flicted no little disgrace upon the newest 
philosophy, by assuring the people that it 
is after all far too abstract ever to become 
the ordinary mode of thinking. 

The autbor of this has not hesitated, at 
various times and in the most varied forms, 
to make such statements to these pretended 
art-colleagues. It seems he did not suc- 
ceed, for he is still compelled to listen to 
that same old song. He now intends to 
try whether he can succeed with that pub- 
lic which is not philosophical, as the writer 
of this understands that term ; he intends 
to show again, in the most comprehensible 
manner that he finds possible, what he 
has already shown at various times, and, 
as he believes, very comprehensibly, in 
some of his articles. Perhaps he may 
thus also succeed—at least mediately—in 
making himself understood to his col- 
leagues of the faculty. Perhaps the hon- 
est and unprejudiced reader will become 
aware, having no philosophical professor’s 
or author’s celebrity to maintain, that 
philosophy needs certain abstractions, 
speculations and contemplations which he 
has‘never before made, and which, when 
he now tries to make them, do not turn 
out very satisfactorily; perhaps he will 
get the insight that this science of philos- 
ophy does not at all think or speak about 
what he ordinarily thinks or speaks; that 
it cannot contradict him, because it does 
not at all speak with, of, or concerning 
him ; that all the words which he and that 
science use in common receive quite 8 
different and, to him, utterly incompre- 
hensible signification as soon as they 
enter the magic sphere of that science. 
Perhaps this honest and unprejudiced 
man will henceforth abstain quietly from 
speaking of philosophical matters, pre- 
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cisely as he abstains from discussing trig- 
onometry, or algebra, unless he has 
studied those sciences; perhaps he will 
now, whenever the discussion turns upon 
philosophy, say quietly, “ Let the philoso- 
phers settle that among themselves, it is 


none of my business; I shall attend to my — 


yocation.”” When lay people shall have 
set an example of this fair abstinence, it 
may even be possible that men of learning 
will also cease to get indignant when they 
are told repeatedly not to talk about mat- 
ters which they have not even read of. 

In short, common opinion is that philos- 
ophy is inborn in man; and hence every 
one considers himself justified in discus- 
sing philosophical matters. How it may 
be with this inborn philosophy I shall not 
now investigate ; suffice it to say, that my 
philosophy, which I surely ought to know 
better than any one, is not inborn, but must 
be acquired, learned; and can be judged 
only by those who have learned it. The 
former I shall proceed to show; the latter 
is its evident result. 

It seems hard, it is true, and it is a thing 
which has always been received with un- 
gracious mien, to deny to common sense 
theright to judge about matters which are 
also considered the ultimate end of phil- 
osophy—God, Freedom, and Immortality. 
Hence, also, the quoted example of math- 
ematical (or any other positive) science, 
has always been rejected and denounced 
as improper. The argument is: these con- 


. ceptions are after all grounded in the 


natural way of thinking of mankind, and 
hence they are surely in a certain respect 
inborn. 

Now it is to be remembered that, so far 
as the newest philosophy is concerned, it 
by no means denies to common sense the 
right to talk about those subjects, but 
rather vindicates to common sense that 
right more emphatically, it appears to me, 
than any previous philosophy has done ; 
solely requiring of common sense to limit 
those discussions to its own sphere, and for 
its own mode of arguing; but on no ac- 
count to assert them to be philosophically 
scientific, since the philosophical sphcre 
does not exist at all for common sense. 
Common sense has the perfect right to 
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argue about those subjects, and perhaps 
may argue very correctly; but common 
sense cannot philosophize about them, for 
this is possible only to those who have 
learned to philosophize. 

If, nevertheless, people are so anxious 
to retain that favorite expression, * phil- 
osophy,”? and to continue to glory in the 
celebrity of a “philosophical mind,” 
philosophical lawyer,” ‘* philosophical 
historian,” philosophical newspaper- 
writer,” &c., let them adopt my repeated 
proposition, that scientific philosophy 
should abandon the name “ philosophy,” 
and assume the name “ science of knowl- 
edge.” Once assured of this name, our 
science will gladly assign that other name, 
philosophy,” to all sorts of arguing. Let 
the public at large, in that case, and all who 
have not thoroughly studied that science, 
consider it as some newly-discovered, un- 
known science, and have faith in our as- 
surance that this science has nothing in 
common with what they call philosophy, and 
hence can never enter into conflict with it. 
Their philosophy shall retain all possible 
dignity and honor; we ask them only to 
allow us our claim to the natural freedom 
of all men, not to take any notice of their 
philosophy, and beg them likewise not to 
take any notice of our science in their so- 
called philosophy. 

The following is therefore the real pur- 
pose of this work: not to secure any new 
sphere for the newest philosophy, but 
merely to secure a just place for it within 
its own limits. This work itself is not 
philosophy, in the true sense of the word, 
but merely argument. Whoever has read 
and understood it from beginning to end 
has not thereby acquired a single philoso- 
phical conception, but solely a conception 
of philosophy; he has never stepped from 
the field of common sense, or into that of 
philosophy, but he has arrived at the limit 
which separates the two. If thereupon 
he desires to study this philosophy, he will 
at least know what he has to direct his at- 
tention upon, and what he has to look 
away from. If he does not desire to do 
80, he nas at least gained the clear con- 
sciousness that he does not desire it, and 
never did desire it; and that hence he 
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ought to disclaim all judgment regarding 
philosophical matters. He will also have 
become convinced that true philosophy 
can never interfere with or disturb his own 
peculiar sphere. 


INTRODUCTION. 


My reader, before you proceed to the 
reading of this work, let us come to a pre- 
liminary agreement. 

That which you are going to read in this 
book has, it is true, been thought by me; 
but it matters not, either to you or to me, 
that you should know what I have thought. 
However much it may have been your habit 
to read works merely in order to know what 
their authors have thought and said, I still 
wish that you should proceed differently in 
respect to this book. I appeal not to your 
memory, but to your understanding. My 
object is not that you should remark what 
I have said, but that you should yourself 
think, and, if it pleases heaven, think 
precisely what I have thought. Hence, if 
in the reading of this work it should hap- 
pen to you—as so often happens to readers 
now-a-days—that you should continue to 
read, without continuing to think—that you 
should still be taking hold of the words, 
without, however, continuing to seize their 
meaning—desist, redouble your attention, 
and read over again from the sentence 
where your attention slipped off, or put the 
book aside for the day, and commence to- 
morrow with fresh vigor. Only on this 
condition on your part can I fulfil the proud 
promise on the title-page—to force you 
to an understanding. You must really 
come out with your mind and oppose it to 
mine for battle, and to this I cannot force 
you. If you hold back, I have lost the 
wager; you will understand nothing, just 
as you can see nothing if you close your 
eyes. 

But if it should happen to you that from 
a certain point in this work you cannot in 
any manner, and by any exertion, convince 
yourself of the correctness of my asser- 
tions, put the book aside, and leave it 
unread for a considerable time. Continue 
to use your understanding in the accus- 
tomed manner, without thinking about the 
book; and, perhaps, all of a sudden, with- 


out your intending it in any way, the con. 
dition of understanding it will come of it- 
self, and you will after a while comprehend 
quite readily and well what at present you 
cannot comprehend by any exertion. Such 
things have also occurred to us, who at 
present claim some power of thinking, 
But let me entreat you to give God the 
praise for it, and to keep utterly silent on 
this subject until the condition of under- 
standing this work, and its comprehension, 
have arisen in you. 

My argument is one uninterrupted chain 
of conclusions; each subsequent point is 
true only on condition of its preceding 
point having been found to be true by you. 
If it has not been so found by you, you 
cannot continue to think as I have thought, 
and hence your persisting to read would 
have no other result than to make you 
acquainted with what I have thought. But 
this result has always been considered by 
me as very insignificant; and I have often 
marvelled at the modesty of most men in 
placing such a high value upon the thoughts 
of others, and so little value upon their 
own, that they will rather spend their whole 
lives in making themselves acquainted with 
those, than generate any of their own—a 
modesty which I desire should be utterly 
waived in the case of my thoughts. — 


By observing the external world, and his 
own internal self, each man of healthy 
senses receives a collection of cognitions, 
experiences, and facts. These, the given of 
immediate perception, he can also renew 
in himself without that actual perception; 
he can reflect upon and can hold the 
manifold of the perception together; can 
hunt up that wherein the separates of 
the manifold agree, and that wherein 
they do not agree. In this manner, 
if a man has but an ordinary, healthy 
understanding, his knowledge will be- 
come clearer, more definite, and useful— 
will become a possession, which he can 
administer with complete freedom and 
agility—but on no account will his knowl- 
edge be increased by thus reflecting upon 
it. He can reflect only upon what he has 
perceived or observed, and can compare it 


only with itself, but on no account can he 
produce new objects by mere thinking. 

This collection of knowledge, and a cer- 
tain more or less superficial or thorough 
control over it by freely reflecting upon it, 
you and I and all men possess in common ; 
and this is doubtless what is meant when 
people speak of a system or of propositions 
of common sense. 


Ii. 


There did exist a philosophy which 
claimed that it could increase the above 
described collection by a mere drawing of 
conclusions, and which held that thinking 
was not only what we have just described 
it to be—a mere analyzing and recomposing 
of the given—but, at the same time, a pro- 
ducing and creating of something altogether 
new. According to this system, the philos- 
opher was exclusively possessed of certain 
cognitions which common sense could not 


attain. According to it, the philosopher 


could produce through argument, a God, 
and an immortality for himself, and could 
argue himself wise and good. If such 
philogophers are logical, they must declare 
common sense to be insufficient for the 
purposes of daily life—since, otherwise, 
their expanding system would become su- 
perfluous—and must invite all who bear a 
human face to become as great philosophers 
as they are themselves, so that all may like- 
wise become as good and virtuous as these 
philosophers. 
Il. 

My reader, does a philosophical system, 
such as I have just now described, appear 
to you to be honorable to common sense 
and its interests—a system which insists 
of common sense that it should be cured 
of its inborn blindness in the school of the 
philosopher, and should there get an arti- 
ficial light to replace its own natural light ? 

Now, if to this system there should op- 
poseitself another system, claiming utterly 
to refute this pretension of a knowledge 
obtainable only through argument, but in- 
accessible to common sense, and to show 
in the most convincing manner that we 
have no Truth and Reality except the ex- 
perience which is accessible to all; that 
there is nothing for life except the above 
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described system of common sense; that 
life can be learned only through life itself, 
but on no account through speculation ;. 
and that men do not argue themselves wise 
or good, but live themselves wise and good 
—would you, as the representative of com- 
mon sense, consider this latter system your 
enemy or your friend, and would you be- 
lieve its tendency to be to wrap new chains 
around you, or rather to liberate you from 
those wherein you have been enwrapped ? 
Again: If this latter system were at- 

tacked, and charged with being hostile to 
you and threatening your ruin, and if this 
charge emanated from persons who had all 
the appearance of belonging to the party 
of the philosophers of the class first de- 
scribed, what opinion would you hold of 
the honesty of such persons, or, to use the 
mildest expression, of their acquaintance 
with the true position of things ? 


IV. 


You are astonished, my reader. - You 
ask whether these are really the facts of 
the case in the charges raised against the 
newest philosophy ? 

I am forced here to throw aside my 
character as author, and to assume my in- 
dividual personality. Whatever people 
may think and say of me, I am at least 
known to be not a mere copyist; and, so 
far as I know, the public is unanimous on 
this point—nay, many confer upon me the 
oft repudiated honor of holding me up as 
the originator of an utterly new system, 
unknown before me; and the man who 
would seem to be the most competent judge 
in this matter—Kant—has publicly re- 
nounced all participation in my system. 
Let this be as it may, at any rate I have 
not learned from any one else what I teach ; 
have not found it in any book before I 
taught it; and hence it is, at least in its 
form, altogether my property. I ought, 
therefore, to know best my own teachings. 
Doubtless I also desire to state them; for 
of what use could it be to me here publicly 
to declare something whereof any one 
might prove the contrary from my other 
writings ? 

I therefore publicly declare it to be the 
innermost spirit and soul of my philosophy, 
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that man has nothing but experience, and 
that he arrives at everything at which he 
does arrive, only through experience, only 
through life itself. All his thinking, be it 
loose or systematic, ordinary or transcend- 
ental, proceeds from experience, ‘and has 
again experience for its object. Nothing 
except life has unconditioned value and 
significance ; all other thinking, imagining, 
and knowing, has value only in so far as it 
relates itself in some manner to life, pro- 
ceeds from life, and tends to return back 
into life. 

Such is the tendency of my philosophy. 
Such, also, is the tendency of Kant’s phil- 
osophy, which will not separate from me, 
at least on this point; and such, also, is 
the tendency of the philosophy of a con- 
temporary of Kant—Jacobi—who would 
have little to complain of about my system 
if he would understand me on this one 
point. Hence, it is the tendency of all 
newer philosophy which understands itself 
and knows what it wants. 

I have not to defend any of the others 
here; I speak only of my own, of the 
so-called newest. The standpoint, the 
method, the whole form of this philoso- 
phy, involves statements which may induce 
the belief that it does not tend towards the 


’ result just described, but towards its very 


opposite, namely: if its peculiar stand- 
point is lost sight of, and if that which is 
valid for it is held as valid for everyday 
life and common sense. Hence, I need only 
to describe this standpoint accurately, and 
to distinguish it carefully from the stand- 
point of common sense, in order to make 
it appear clearly that my philosophy has 
no other tendency than the one just an- 
nounced. If you, therefore, dear reader, 
should resolve to remain upon the stand- 
point of common sense, this work will give 
you full security on that standpoint against 
my own and all other philosophy; or should 
you desire to rise to the standpoint of phil- 
osophy, it will furnish you with the most 
comprehensible introduction to it. 

I am desirous to be, for once, clearly 
understood in regard to the points which 
J have to treat of here, for I am tired of 
continually repeating what I have stated 
80 often. 


Nevertheless, I must ask the patience of 
the reader for a continuous argument, 
wherein I can assist his memory only by 
repeating propositions before proven, when- 
ever new consequences are to be drawn 
from them. 


FIRST CONVERSATION. 


Don’t be alarmed, my reader, if I seem 
to take a somewhat long route. I am anx- 
ious to make very clear to you certain con- 
ceptions which will be of importance in 
future, not for the sake of these concep- 
tions themselves, which are but common 
and trivial, but for the sake of the results 
I propose to derive from them. Nor shall 
I analyze these conceptions further than is 
absolutely necessary for my purpose, as 
you may tell the book critic, who will per- 
haps expect here an analytical art work. 

To begin, you surely know how to dit- 
tinguish the really actual, that which is 
the true fact of your present experience 
and life, or that which you actually live 
and experience, from the non-actual, the 
merely imagined. For instance, you at 
this moment sit in your room, hold this 
book in your hand, see its letters, and read 
its words. This is doubtless the actual 
event and determinedness of your present 
life-moment. In thus sitting and contin- 
ving to hold this book, you doubtless can 
remember yesterday’s conversation with s 
friend, can represent this friend to your- 
self as if he actually stood before you, 
can hear him speak, can make him repeat 
what he said yesterday, &c., &c. Tell me, 
is this latter, this appearance of your ° 
friend, equally the actual and true event 
of your present life-moment, with your 
sitting in your room and holding this book? 

The Reader. By no means. 

The Author. But I should think some- 
thing at least, even in this latter state, is 
an actual and real event of your life; for 
tell me, do you not in the meanwhi!s co- 
tinue to live—does not your life pass away 
in the meanwhile—is it not filled up with 
something ? 

R. Isee; youare right. The true event 
of my life in the latter state is precisely 
my placing my friend before me, my making 
him speak, not his actual being with me. 
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This placing him before me is that where- 
with I fill up the time which I live in the 
meanwhile. 

A. ‘Hence, there must be a common 
somewhat in your silting there and holding 
the book and in your placing your friend 
before you, recalling his conversation, &c., 
by means of which common character you 
judge of both cases, that they are actually 
real events of your life. On the other 
hand, that yesterday’s actual conversation 
and presence of your friend must also not 
have this common character—which would 
warrant you to consider it as actually oc- 
eurring—in the connection of time wherein 
you place it to-day by recalling it. Nay, 
it has, probably, an opposite to this com- 
mon character, which causes you to-day to 
declare it to be not actually occurring. 

R. It certainly must be so. My judg- 
ment must have a ground; a similar judg- 
ment must have a similar ground; an 
opposite judgment an opposite ground, or 
the absence of the former ground. 

A. What may this ground be ? 

R. Ido not know. 

A. But you judge every moment of your 
life concerning actuality and non-actuality, 
and judge correctly, in conformity with 
other rational beings. Hence, the ground 
of those judgments must be always present 
to you; you only do not become clearly 
conscious of it in your judgment. As for 
the rest, your answer, ‘*I do not know,” 
signifies only: ** Nobody has yet told me.” 
But even if it were told you, it would avail 
you nothing ; you must find it yourself. 

R. However much I revolve the matter 
in my mind, I cannot get at it. 

A. Nor is it the right way to be guessing 
at it and looking around for it. It is in 
this way that those systems arise which are 
purely imaginary. Neither can you get at 
it by drawing conclusions. But try to be- 
come thoroughly conscious of your proce- 
dure in this judgment concerning actuality 
and non- actuality ; look into yourself, and 
you will at once become conscious of the 
ground of your procedure, and will inter- 
nally contemplate it. All that can be done 
to assist you is to guide you in the right 
direction, and this guidance is indeed all 
that can be obtained from philosophical 


teaching. The presupposition must always 
be that you have within yourself, and con- 
template and observe, that towards which 
the teacher guides you. Otherwise, you 
will only be listening to the narrative of 
another’s observation, and not of your 
own; and, moreover, to an incomprehensi- 
ble narrative, for that upon which all de- 
pends cannot be described in words as 
composed of things already known to you, 
but is an absolutely unknown, which can be- 
come known to you only through your own 
internal contemplation, and can be charac- 
terized by anything sensuously known only 
in the way of analogy, which characteristic, 
therefore, receives its full significance only 
through contemplation. 

Remember this, once for all, when simi- 


-lar cases arise in the future, and try to 
_ Spread it amongst our celebrated writers 


who do not know it, and who speak very 
awkwardly concerning the relation of phil- 
osophy to language. But to the point: 

When you are engaged in the reading of 
this book, in the observation of this object, 
or in the conversation with your friend, do 
you reflect upon your reading, observing, 
hearing, seeing, or feeling of the object, or 
your speaking to your friend ? 

R. By no means. I think not at all 
upon myself. I forget myself utterly in 
the book, in the object, in the conversa- 
tion. Hence, people use the expressions : 
am engaged in it,”? immersed in 
“Jost in it.” 

A. And this, by the bye, all the more, 
the more intense, full, and lively your con- 
sciousness of the object is. That half 
dreamy and listless consciousness, that 
inattention and thoughtlessness, which is 
a characteristic of our age, and the most 
unconquerable obstacle to a thorough phil- 
osophy, is precisely the condition wherein 
men do not utterly abandon themselves to 
the object, do not bury and forget them- 
selves in it, but always flutter and waver 
between the object and their own con- 
sciousness. 

But how is it in the case when you place 
before you an object not held by you as 
actual in the present connection of time; 
for instance, yesterday’s conversation with 
your friend? Is there also something in 
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this case to which you abandon yourself, 
wherein you forget yourself ? 

R. Certainly. Precisely this placing the 
absent object before me is that wherein I 
forget myself. 

A. You stated a short while ago, that in 
the former condition it is the presence of 
the object, and in the latter condition the 
re-presenting of the object to your mind, 
which constitutes the true reality of your 
life, and at present you state that you for- 
get yourself in both. Here, then, we have 
found the looked for ground of your 
judgment concerning actuality and non- 
actuality. The self-forgetting is the char- 
acteristic of actuality; and in each con- 
dition of life, the focus wherein you throw 
and forget yourself, and the focus of 
actuality, are one and the same. That 
which tears you from yourself is the 
actually occurring, which fills up your 
life-moment. 

R. I do not quite understand you. 

A. I was forced to establish this con- 
ception so much in advance, and have in 
the meanwhile characterized it as clearly 
as possible. But if you will only keep up 
attentive conversation with me, I hope it 
will become very clear to you in a short 
while. Can you also represent again the 
representation just now made by you of 
yesterday’s conversation with your friend ? 

R. Doubtless. Nay, this is the very 
thing 1 have done during our reflection on 
that representation. I did not so much 
represent that conversation as rather the 
representing of that conversation. 

A. Now, tell me what in this representa- 
tion of the representing do you hold to be 
the real factical, or that which fills up the 
fleeting moments of your life ? 

R. Precisely this representing of the 
representing. 

A. Now let us retrace our steps. In the 
representation of yesterday’s conversation 
—please become thoroughly conscious of 
it, and look into your consciousness—how 
was that conversation related to your con- 
sciousness, and to the real factical which 
filled your consciousness ? 

R. The conversation, as I have already 
stated, was not the actual event, but merely 
the reconstructing of the’ conversation. 


Nevertheless, the event was not a mere 
reconstructing in general, but the recon- 
structing of a conversation, and, moreover, 
of this particular conversation. The re- 
constructing, as the chief point, was 
accompanied by the conversation ; and the 
latter was not the actual, but the modi- 
fication, the general determination of the 
latter. 

A. And in the representing of this repre- 
sentation ? 

R. In the representing of the represen- 
tation, that representing was the actual 
event; the representation the further de- 
termination of it, since it was not a repre- 
senting in general, but the representing of 
a representation; and the conversation, 
finally, was the further determination of 
the (represented) representation, since the 
representing had for its object not a repre- 
sentation in general, but a determined 
representation, namely, that of a determ- 
ined conversation. 

A. Hence, each reality, each true and 
actually occurring event in life is that 
wherein you forget yourself. This is the 
beginning and real focus of life, whatever 
further subordinated determinations this 
focus may involve, because it happens to 
be such a particular focus. I wish and 
hope that I have made myself quite clear 
to you, and am sure I have been success- 
ful, if during this investigation you have 
only been always within yourself, looking 
into yourself, and attending to yourself. 
Tell me, whilst you represented yester- 
day’s conversation, or—since I prefer not 
to assume a mere fiction, but to place you 
right into your present condition of mind 
—whilst you just now argued with me, 
thereby filling up your life and throwing 
into it yourself, you doubtless hold that 
many other things have moved and hap- 
pened outside of your own self and mind? 

R. Doubtless. The hand of the 
clock, for instance, has moved, so has 
the sun, &e. 

A. Have you seen or experienced this 
moving of the hand of the clock? 

R. How could I, since I was arguing 
with you, throwing my whole self into it, 
and filling up my life with it? 

A. How, then, do you know concerning 
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the movement of the clock—to stop at this 
example ? 

R. [looked at it before, and noticed the 
place pointed out by the hand. I now look 
at it again, and find that the hand has 
moved to another place. I draw the con- 
clusion from the arrangement of the clock, 
which was previously known to me, like- 
wise through perception, that the hand has 
gradually moved whilst I was arguing. 

A. Do you assume that, if instead of 
arguing with me, you had occupied the 
same time in looking at the clock, you 
would have actually perceived the move- 
ment of the hand ? 

R. Most certainly do [ assume it. 

A. Hence, both your arguing and the 
movement of the clock are, according to 
what you say, true and actual events of the 
same moment of time; the latter, to be 
sure, is not an event of your life, since 
you lived something else during the time, 
but it might have become an event of your 
life, and would have become so necessarily, 
if you had paid attention to the clock ? 

R. Yes. 

_ A. And the hand of the clock has actually 
and in fact moved without your knowledge 
and activity ? 

R. That is the assumption, certainly. 

A. Do you believe that if you had not 
argued—just as you did not look at the 
clock—your argument would also have 
moved on without your knowledge or ac- 
tivity, like the hand of the clock? 

_ BR. Onnoaccount. My arguing does not 
move of itself; I must carry it on, if it is 
to be carried on. 

_ A. How does this apply to the represent- 
ing of yesterday’s conversation? Does 
that also come to you without any activity 
of your own, like the movement of the 
clock, or must you produce it yourself, like 
the argument ? 

R. If I consider it carefully, I do not 
know. True, just at present I am con- 
vinced that I actively produced it, because 
you asked me to do so; but since it often 
happens that images crowd through my 
brain, and come and go wathout any co- 
operation of my own, just 4s the hand of 
the clock moves, I cannot decidedly say 
whether that representation might not have 


come into my head without any activity of 
my own, and without your request. 

A. With all the respect which an author . 
owes his reader, and which I really enter- 
tain towards you, let me tell you that this 
confusion of yours is of bad augury for 
the continuation of our conversation. I 
hold that men should dream only in their 
sleep, but should not when waking allow 
images to crowd of themselves into their 
brain. The absolute freedom arbitrarily 
to give a determined direction to your 
mind, and keep it in that direction, is an 
essential condition, not only of philosophi- 
cal, but even of healthy common thinking. 
But in the hope that you will, at least 
during our present investigation, keep 
these foreign images away from your 
mind, and resist that blind operation of 
an association of ideas, I will drop this 
doubtful point of sensuous representation, 
and solely make use of your confession 
concerning the freedom of argument. 

It seems, then, that there are two kinds 
of actuality, which are both equally actual, 
but of which the one makes itself, while 
the other must be made by him for whom 


‘it is to be, and is not unless he so 


makes it ? 

R. So it appears. 

A. Let us consider the matter a little. 
You say the hand of the clock has actually 
moved during your argumentation. Would 
you be able to say this, would you know 
this, unless you had looked again at the 
hand after your argument, and had now 
drawn your conclusion from the actual. 
perception that it occupied another place ? 

R. Certainly not, 

A. Do not forget this ; it is very impor- 
tant tome. All reality of the first kind— 
however much it may proceed in its course 
without your knowledge and co-operation, 
or may exist in i(lself, i. e. unrelated to 
any possible consciousness, a point which 
we shall not discuss here—all such reality 
is at least for you, and as an event of your 
life, only in so far as you at some time 
direct your attention to it, throw yourself 
into it, and take hold of that reality with 
your consciousness. When we consider 
this well, your assertion that the hand of 
the clock has moved from one place to an- 
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other, from the time of one of your percep- 
tions to that of a second perception—with- 
out which latter perception the hand would 
never have come into your consciousness 
again—and during this intermediate time 
while you did not observe it, can only 
signify : you would have perceived the hand 
moving if you had directed your attention 
to it. 

Hence, by this assertion of an event out- 
side of your life, you only assert a possible 
event within your life, a possible continu- 
ous flow of this life from the first percep- 
tion of the hand to the second perception. 
You supply and add a series of possible 
observations between the end points of 
your two actual observations. Now, if 
I pledge you my word that I shall always 
speak only of a reality for you, and never 
replace it by a reality unrelated to you, 
nor speak or assert anything of this latter 
sort of reality, will you then allow me to 
consider the continuation of an external 
reality, without any act of your own, as 
merely the continuation of your own pos- 
sible consciousness and life, since you 
have seen that it becomes reality for you, 
after all, only in this manner? 

A Reader (who, perhaps, may even 
be a celebrated philosopher). I will 
hear nothing more of such stuff. Have I 
not sufficiently hinted to you that this is 
pure insanity? I always proceed from a 
reality in and for itself, from an absolute 
being. I cannot go higher, and will not. 
The distinction which you make between a 
reality in itself and a reality for us, and 
the abstraction in the former which you 
undertake, and which, as I now apprehend, 
is the corner-stone of your system, you 
must first demonstrate to me! 

A. Indeed? You are able to speak of a 
reality without knowing of it, without 
seizing it, at least dimly, in your conscious- 
ness, and relating it to your conscious- 
ness? You can do more thanIcan. Put 
down the book; it is not written for you. 

A second and fairer Reader. I will ac- 
cept your limitation to speak only of a 
reality for us, on condition that you remain 
true to it, and speak of reality in itself 
neither good nor evil. But as soon as you 
transcend your limits and draw a conclu- 


sion to the disadvantage of the latter, | 
also shall leave you. 

A. Not more than fair. If we then pre. 
suppose this view, that only our relation 
to reality and actuality is to be considered, 
our consciousness would appear about as 
follows: All reality, whatever name it may 
have, becomes reality for us only through 
our immersing and forgetting ourself in 
certain determinations of our life, and 
this forgetting of ourself is precisely that 
which gives to these determinations where- 
in we forget ourselves the character of 
reality, and which gives us life at all. 

Thus there result certain fundamental 
and primary determinations (the next fol- 
lowing opposite will make clear these ex- 
pressions, which I entreat you to consider 
maturely,) of our life, as its true roots, 
which make and continue themselves, and 
to which we only need to surrender our- 
selves and allow them to take hold of our 
being, in order to appropriate them and 
make them our actual life; and the con- 
tinuous chain whereof, no matter if they 
are dropped at certain links, can always 
be arbitrarily taken hold of again, and be 
supplied backward or forward from every 
point. 

I say ye only need to surrender ourselves 
to them, for even these fundamental de- 
terminations cannot pull us irresistibly 
towards them; we having, moreover, the 
faculty to pull ourselves (a fact which was 
forgotten in those determinations) loose 
again from them, and to create freely out 
of ourselves a higher series of life and ac- 
tuality for ourselves. We can, for instance, 
think and seize ourselves as the knowing 
in that fundamental consciousness, or as 
the living in that fundamental life; or 
we can rise to the second degree of life, if 
we call the remaining within the funda- 
mental determinations the first degree of 
life; or we may again seize ourselves a8 
the thinking in that thinking of original 
knowledge, as the contemplating of our 
own life in that positing of it, which would 
result in a third degree of life; and so on 
ad infinitum. 

The whole distinction between that first 
degree and the higher degrees, between 
the previously given life—which was pre- 
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sented to us, and which we need only to 
accept in order to make it our actual life— 
and that life which is not given to us, but 
which must be produced by our self- 
activity, is probably this: that from each 
of the higher degrees you can look down 
and descend into a lower one; whereas 
from the lowest one you cannot look down, 
because it is itself the deepest, and cannot 
go lower except into the realm of nothing- 
ness; that hence we are conditioned in 
regard to the descent by the lowest one, 
but not in regard to the ascent through re- 
flection; and that this lowest one is, there- 
fore, the real foot and root of all other 
life. Hence, I called it the primary and 
fundamental determination of all life. 

For us, let it be here sufficient, conform- 
ably to our agreement, to consider this 
sphere of the first degree as the sphere of 
such fundamental determinations of our 
life, but on no account as the sphere of 
things in and for themselves, a view which 
we here discard, Be they ever so much 
the latter, in and for themselves, for us 
they exist only as determinations of our 
life, or by our living and experiencing 
them, and we are content here to speak of 
them only in relation to us. The content 
of this sphere is often more specially called 
reality, fact of consciousness, or experience. 

Know, reader, that hereafter we shall 
reflect solely upon this system of the first 
degree. Do not forget this for a single 
moment, but separate whatsoever belongs 

' to the higher degrees from it. 

linclude in this system of the first de- 
gree all that which we perceive through 
our external senses in space, or through 
our internal sense in our soul. In regard 
to the latter, this sphere includes also what 
{ have termed higher degrees, not as re- 
gards their content, but as regards their 
form, namely : the laws which it observes, 
for these laws belong to the facts of the 
internal sense, and are perceived when we 
carefully observe ourselves in those pro- 
ceedings of the soul. 

The chief object of the present conver- 
sation, my reader, was this: that you 
should (but quite arbitrarily, and only to 
suit my future purpose,) separate all the 
Occurrences of your consciousness into two 


cJasses, and should clearly comprehend the 
distinction of what belongs to the one and 
what to the other class; that you should ° 
separate that which is product of freedom, 
and which therefore belongs to the higher 
classes, and should look to that only which 
I have called the first degree. Only in so 
far as you have clearly seen this distinc- 
tion, and hold to it, can you correctly seize 
that which will be the subject of our other 
conversations. 


SECOND CONVERSATION. 

A. Do not forget, my reader, the dis- 
tinction we have drawn between two fun- 
damental determinations of all possible 
consciousness, but keep in mind that I 
shall speak only of the former of the two 
which I have called the fundamental and 


_ primary determination of all life. Let us 


now renew our conversation, without any 
fear on your part as to how we can return 
to our argument. 

Let us consider the interior of a mechan- 
ical work of art; for instance, of a watch. 
You observe many wheels of various kinds 
joined together in it, likewise springs, 
chains, &c. Your observation goes from 
one object to another in its perception of 
the manifold of the machinery. Tell me, 
does it make any difference to you in this, 
your observation, whether you commence 
with the upper or lower part of the ma- 
chinery, with the right or left side of it ? 

R. Certainly not. I can complete my 
observation of the parts in all these direc- 
tions. 

A. But perhaps, instead of guiding your 
observation by the sequence of the parts, 
you direct it by other characteristics, as, 
for instance, their external similarity and 
equality ? 

R. This also is a matter of indifference 


to my observation. 


A. Nevertheless, just as sure as you 
have observed the separate parts, you have 
observed them in a certain order of se- 
quence, let us say from the upper part 
downward. Why, since there were many 
sequences possible for your observation, did 
you then choose this particular sequence 
and none other? 

R. [ cannot even say that I did choose 
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it. I did not even consider that many se- 
quences were possible. I immediately hit 
upon the oneI foilowed. It was by chance, 
as we say when we can assign no ground. 

A. The manifold of the above described 
fundamental determinations of conscious- 
ness in general doubtless observe also an 
order of sequence in -your consciousness ? 

R. Assuredly. I observe in the world 
before me at present this, next that, next 
that, &e., &e. 

A. Does it strike you at the first glance, 
that this sequence of your observation is 
necessary, or do you hold that the sequence 
might have been otherwise ? 

R. I hold that other sequences might 
have been possible, and, moreover, that I 
did not choose those observations which 
did occur in my consciousness with free- 
dom, but that they came into me by chance, 
like the sequence of my observation of the 
manifold elements in the watch. 

A. At present, let us return to this watch 
and your observation of its separate parts. 

In examining each separate part, this 
wheel and this spring, each by itself, and 
finding it altogether determined in a cer- 
tain manner, of a certain size and a certain 
form, &c., does it seem impossible to you 
that it might be otherwise, or can you con- 
ceive that it might be otherwise, larger or 
smaller, in the most manifold manner ? 

R. I hold that each separate piece, con- 
sidered in and for itself, might well be 
infinitely otherwise as such separate piece. 
But all these pieces are to work together, 
and to produce a single result in their 
union ; and if I take this view of the sub- 
ject, all the pieces must, in my judgment, 
fit together and reciprocally work upon 
each other. If I take this view, it is cer- 
tainly possible to make another whole, e. g. 
another and larger watch, or to make the 
machinery of the watch serve other pur- 
poses besides its proper own; and in this 
case, the separate wheel which I observed 
not only could be otherwise, but would 
necessarily have to be otherwise. But if 
you ask me to speak only of this particular 
watch before us, then I must say it is ab- 
solutely necessary that this wheel should 
be precisely as it is, and not a hairsbreadth 
different, for the very reason that the whole 
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is as it is, or rather because all other pieces 
in the watch are as they are. Again: If | 
commence my observation with this single 
piece, I must say: If this piece is once 
given as a piece of such a mechanism, then 
it is necessary that all other pieces be pre- 
cisely as they are, if they are to forma 
whole with it. 

A. Hence, if you only properly under- 
stand the mechanism of this work of art, 
you will not need at all, as we assumed at 
first, to observe one part of the machinery 
after the other in actual perception, but 
after you have seen and correctly compre- 
hended the one part, you can by its means 
supply all the others without actually per- 
ceiving them; you can replace them by 
mere conclusions from the construction of 
the one part, and these mere conclusions 
will show you all the other parts needed 
for the completion of the machinery. 

R. Undoubtedly. 

A. Is it all the same for this purpose 
what particular piece of machinery I give 
to you for examination ? 

R. All the same, for all the others must 
fit each possible piece; hence from each 
possible part it is possible to conclude 
how all the others must be constructed, in 
so far as they are to be determined through 
the mere mechanism of the work. 

A. Now assume the possible case, that 
—in respect to a certain sphere, and to a 
certain extent, which this is not the place 
to define more closely—there is, in the 
manifold parts of the above-described 
fundamental determinations of all con- 
sciousness, such a connection, similar to 
the mechanical one just pointed out, and 
that hence each separate part of that man- 
ifold object must fit to and be determined 
by all other parts, and vice versa. In that 
case, would it not be possible to discover, 
by means of mere conclusions drawn from 
each separate part of actual consciousness, 
how all other consciousness must be—al- 
though that other consciousness do not 
become actual—precisely as you held your- 
self able to state from your observation of 
one wheel the construction of all others, 
although not actually observing them? 

Assume, moreover, that philosophy, or, 
if you prefer, the science of knowledge, 
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consists in this very hunting up of the 
manifold elements of consciousness, by 
means of conclusions drawn from the 
given to the construction of the not-given, 
and you have already a very clear concep- 
tion of that science. That science is the 
demonstration, or the deduction, of all 
consciousness, of course in its primary 
and fundamental determinations, from 
some given determination of actual con- 
sciousness ; precisely as you undertook a 
demonstration or deduction of the whole 
watch from one of its given wheels. That 
science is a demonstration of this con- 
sciousness utterly independent of actual 


perception in consciousness; precisely as 


you need not actually perceive all the 
other parts of the watch in order to know 
how they are, and necessarily must be, in 
actuality, if the watch is properly con- 
structed. 

R. Very true, if I reflect only in a su- 
perficial manner on what you say, and ac- 
cept the comparison without objecting. 
But if I reflect closer, your conception ap- 
pears to me to be self-contradictory. The 
science of knowledge, you say, furnishes 
me with a consciousness of the funda- 
mental determination of my conscious- 
ness, without these determinations actu- 
ally occurring in consciousness. How is 
that possible? DoTI not become conscious 
of what the science of knowledge teaches ? 

A. Undoubtedly; precisely as you be- 
come conscious of the wheels, the exist- 


ence whereof in the machine you assert 


from a mere conclusion, but not conscious, 
as if'you saw or felt them. It ought to 
have become clear to you ere this, that 
there is a distinction in the modes of be- 
coming conscious. I shall define them 
more clearly after a while, for the purpose 
of our investigation. At present, let not 
this deter you from accepting our assump- 
tion. 

R. Truly, I have no great desire to go 
on and investigate what might result if 
the merely possible should become actual, 
or the impossible possible; and your pre- 
supposition of a systematic connection 
amongst the fundamental determinations 
of our consciousness seems, indeed, to 
belong to these impossibilities. 
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A. I trust I shall be able to remove 
your objections to the impossibility of my, 
presupposition. For the present, please 
draw only one conclusion with me from 
that assumption—a conclusion which [ 
cannot too speedily draw for. the sake of 
annihilating misunderstandings of another 
description, and of removing their secret 
effects upon your mind. 

If you examine a separate piece of the 
watch, and proceed to draw your conclu- 
sions according to the well-known laws of 
mechanics as to the construction of the 
other necessary parts, in order to give to 
that one part, which you actually perceive, 
the whole determinateness which you per- 
ceive belongs to it, do you, in this your 
function of drawing conclusions, actually 
see and feel, or perceive with your external 
senses, those other parts ? 

R. By no means. To use the illustra- 
tion used by you in the first conversation : 
these other parts are not related to my 
consciousness like this book which I hold 
in my hand, but like the representation of 
yesterday’s conversation with a friend. 
The real factical in this operation, that 
wherein I immerse and lose myself, is not 
the existence of wheels, but my represent- 
ing of them, my——not so much re-con- 
structing, as pre-constructing them. 

A. Do you, or does any rational man, 
claim such a representation, such an in- 
ternal tracing out of a piece of machinery 
to be the actual working machinery of real 
life? And does any one say, after having, 
for instance, described and demonstrated 
to you such a watch, *‘ Now put this watch 
into your pocket; it will go right; you can 
pull it out whenever you choose, and see 
by it what time it is ”’? 

_ R. Not that I know, unless he be a com- 
plete fool. 

A. Take care and do not say so. For 
this was precisely what that philosophical 
system says, of which I spoke in the in- 
troduction, and against which the so-called 
newest is chiefly directed. That system 
pretended its demonstration of a watch, 
and moreover an incorrect demonstration, 
to be a real, and even a most excellent 
watch. 

But if any one, to whom you have 
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demonstrated a watch, should finally say: 
‘How can this help me? I do not see 
that I shall thus get possession of a watch, 
or that your demonstration will be able to 
show me what time it is ;” or if he should 
moreover accuse you of having spoiled his 
actual watch by your demonstration, or of 
having demonstrated it out of his pocket, 
what would you say of such a one? 

R. That he was as much of a fool as 
the first one. 

A. Take care and do not say so. For 
precisely this—this insisting on a real 
watch, when you have only promised them 
a demonstration of one—is the most 
weighty objection that has yet been raised 
against the newest philosophy—and has 
been raised, moreover, by the most re- 
spectable professors and most thorough 
thinkers of our time. Upon this mistaking 
of the actual thing for its mere demonstra- 
tion are grounded, indeed, all misappre- 
hensions to which that philosophy has 
been exposed. I say emphatically, are 


grounded all objections and misapprehen- 
sions. For why should I not, instead of 
continuing to presuppose what that science 


may be, historically state what that 
science really is to its originators, who 
undoubtedly know something about it. 

1. Philosophy, therefore, dear reader— 
or, since this word might lead to disputes, 
—the science of knowledge first of all ut- 
terly abstracts from all that we have above 
characterized as higher degrees of con- 
sciousness, and limits itself with its asser- 
tion, which we shall directly state, to the 
primary and fundamental determinations 
of consciousness, altogether in the sense 
stated above. 

2. In these fundamental determinations 
the science of knowledge makes a further 
distinction between that whereof each ra- 
tional being asserts, that it is the same for 
each other rational being, or valid for all 
reason; and that whereof each confesses 
that it exists only for our race, for man- 
kind, or perhaps only for this particular 
individual. The science of knowledge 
abstracts also altogether from this second 
class of determinations of consciousness, 
and hence only the former class consti- 
tutes the substance of its investigations. 


If any reader should remain in doubt 
concerning the ground and the laws of 
this latter distinction, or if he should 
not be able to make it as clear to him. 
self as the primary distinction between 
determinations of consciousness in gen. 
eral, this would not interfere with any of 
the results we intend to establish in this 
work; nor would it interfere with the 
obtaining of a correct conception concern- 
ing the science of knowledge. In that 
science itself, to which we do not propose 
to introduce the reader here, the distinc. 
tion between those two classes arises of 
itself. 

For those who are acquainted with phil- 
osophical terminology, we add the follow- 
ing: That class of fundamental determin- 
ations of consciousness, which is valid for 
all reason, and which alone is the object 
of philosophy, is what Kant calls the a 
priori, or primary; and the other class of 
determinations, valid only for the race, or 
for the individual, is what the same author 
terms the a posteriori. The science of 
knowledge does not need to make this 
distinction in advance of its system, since 
it is made and grounded in the system it- 
self; in the science of knowledge those 
expressions, a priori and a posteriori, have 
quite a different meaning. 

3. The science of knowledge presupposes, 
for the purpose of gaining an entrance 
for itself and a definite problem for itself, 
that there may be a systematic connection 
in the manifold elements of those funda- 
mental determinations, by means of which 
connection, if one is, then all the rest 
must also be, and be precisely as it is; 
and hence that those fundamental determ- 
inations within the described sphere con- 
stitute a system complete in itself. 

I say, that science presupposes for itself 
this in advance. For, first, it is not yet 4 
science, but only becomes such through 
that presupposition ; and, secondly, it only 
presupposes, but does not prove it at first. 
Those fundamental determinations are 
known, let us say, to the teacher of the 
science . of knowledge ; whence? it does 
not matter here; he hits upon the thought 
—how? it does also not matter here— 
that there may be a systematic ‘connecti 


between them. He does not as yet main- 
tain this connection, nor does he claim to 
furnish immediate proof of it, and still 
less does he claim to prove anything else 
by his presupposition. His thought may 
be merely an assumption, an accidental 
notion, which is therefore to signify 
nothing more as yet than any other notion. 

4, By virtue of this presupposition, the 
teacher of the science of knowledge now 
proceeds to the attempt to see whether, 
from some one fundamental determination 
of consci ss—this is not the place to 
say from which—he can deduce all others 
as necessarily connected with it and determ- 
ined through it. If the attempt fails, it does 
not prove that it may not succeed another 
time, or that the presupposition of a sys- 
tematic connection is false. It retains its 
validity as a problem. If the attempt 
succeeds—if really all the fundamental 
determinations of consciousness, except 
the presupposed one, can be completely 
and exhaustively deduced from it, then 
the presupposition has been proved by the 
fact. But even this presupposition, thus 
proved, is foreign to us in a description of 
the science of knowledge. The business 
of that deduction is the science of knowl- 
edge itself; where it begins the science 
begins, and where it ends the science 
ends. 

This, then, my reader, consider settled 
and fixed between you and me: The science 
of knowledge is the systematic deduction 
of an actual, of the first degree of con- 
sciousness; and that science is related to 
this consciousness as the above demonstra- 
tion of a watch is related to the real watch. 
Being mere science of knowledge, it has no 
pretensions to be anything else, or any- 
thing besides; and would rather not be 
than be anything else than what it is. 
Every one who claims anything more or 
else for it does not know that science. 

The objects of the science of knowledge 
are the fundamental determinatious of a 
consciousness, as such—i.e. as the de- 


terminations of a consciousness—and on - 


no account as things actually existing 
outside of consciousness. We shall see 
after awhile that both may be one and 
the same in and for that science, but we 
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shall also see why the science can take 
only the former view. At present it suf- 
fices to state it as a fact. 

Now these fundamental determinations 


. of consciousness, which the science of 


knowledge has for its object, also occur in 
actual perception—or rather those determ- 
inations themselves are perceptions; but 
the science of knowledge has them for its 
object in quite a different manner from 
that in which perception has them. Pre- 
cisely as the consciousness of the real 
presence of your friend was related to the 
representation of that presence, or as the 
actual watch was related to the demonstra- 
tion of a watch, so actual consciousness is 
related to the science of knowledge. When 
we philosophize we immerse ourself not 
into these fundamental determinations 
themselves, but into the reproducing and 
reconstructing of them. 

Hence the science of knowledge, with- 
out paying any attention to actual percep- 
tion, deduces a priori what it asserts ought 
to occur in perception, and hence a poste- 
riori. 

This sphere the science of knowledge 
has adopted ever since its first existence— 
nay, has clearly indicated it by its very 
name. It is scarcely to be comprehended 
why people will not believe that scienve to 
be what it states itself to be. 

Limiting itself to this sphere, the science 
of knowledge can allow every other phil- 
osophy to be what it pleases: love of wis- 
dom, wisdom, world-wisdom, life-wisdom, 
or whatever other kind of wisdom there 
may be. But that science makes the fair 
request that itself should not be taken for 
the equal of those other sciences, and 
should not be judged and refuted from 
their standpoint; and the authors and 
professors of that science only ask that 
they shall not be compelled to become co- 
laborers in those other philosophies, or to 
take notice of them. As for the dispute, 
what this one or that one may consider 
philosophy to be, the science of knowledge 
takes no cognizance of it. It appeals to 
its right to select its own problem; and if 
anything but the solution of this problem 
is to be called philosophy, then it does 
not choose to be called philosophy: 
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I hope, my reader, that this description 
of the science of knowledge, as a mere 
historical description, is altogether clear 
and comprehensible, and admits of no 
ambiguity whatever. I merely wish to 
request you to remember this description, 


and not to forget it at the first opportu- 
nity; and to believe me that I am serious 
in this description, and that it is to last 
forever, I repudiating whatsoever may con- 
tradict it. 


SWEDENBORG AND SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. L. TaFEL. 


The object of the following pages is to 
explain Swedenborg’s relation to Specula- 
tive Philosophy. This has been set forth 
at large by the late Prof. Dr. Immanuel 
Tafel, of the University of Tiivingen, in 
his various pbilosophical writings.* In 
these he starts with the positions laid down 
by Swedenborg, and proves them by the 
methods of the philosophers. 

My course in this article will be, first, to 
declare Swedenborg’s positions with re- 
gard to rational or speculative philosophy, 
from his own writings, and afterwards to 
let Prof. Tafel prove these positions by 
the methods of the philosophers. For the 
sake of convenient reference I shall num- 
ber the extracts from Swedenborg’s wri- 
tings, and in the article translated from 
Prof. Tafel I shall subjoin additional quo- 
tations from Swedenborg, in order to show 
that the philosophy of the former is essen- 
tially a philosophical demonstration of the 
principles of the latter. 

The quotations from Swedenborg will be 

* The Religious System of the New Church 
(Religions-system der Neuen Kirche), first part: 
treating of Religion and Revelation, and their 
relation to reason. Tiibingen, 1832. 

History and Criticism of Scepticism and 
Irrationalism (Geschichte und Kritik des Scep- 
ticismus und [rrationalismus), in their relation 
to Modern Philosophy, with special reference 
to Hegel. Tiibingen, 1834. 

Fundamental Philosophy (Fundamental Phi- 
losophie), in its genetic development, with 
special reference to the history of each single 
problem. Vol. i. Tiibingen, 1848. Vol. ii., 
which was left in manuscript by the author, is 
in process of publication. 

The Principal Truths of Religion (Die 
Hauptwahrheiten der Religion), or Hours of 
Meditation concerning the final grounds of the 
Truths of Religion. Parti. Tiibingen, 1852. 

Open Letter to Prof. Dr. M. J. Schleiden of 
(Offenes Sendschreiben,) Tiibingen, 


made both from his philosophical writings, 
which were written before his illumination, 
and from his theological writings, which 
were written after his illumination—for 
the two classes of writings are supple- 
mentary to one another, and the latter are 
really based upon the former. Moreover, 
Swedenborg has never abrogated his scien- 
tifie and philosophical writings, but uses 
the principles contained in them constantly 
in illustrating and confirming his relig- 
ious doctrines. Among the theological 
works quoted are his “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
*¢ Divine Love and Wisdom,” and “ Divine 
Providence,” which were published by him- 
self, and the * Spiritual Diary,”’ and “Ad- 
versaria,” which he left in manuscript. 
Among the philosophical works which will 
be quoted are his Principia,” ‘ Outlines 
of the Infinite,” and his Animal King- 
dom,” and “Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom.” 

1. It is commonly believed, that a man 
from the light of nature, thus without rev- 
elation, may know several things which re- 
late to religion; as, that there is a God, 
that he is to be worshipped and to be 
loved, likewise that man is to live after 
death, with several other truths dependent 
on these; and that man may infer these 
things by his own intelligence ; but I have 
learnt from much experience, that a man 
of himself, without revelution, knows noth- 
ing at all concerning divine things, nor 
concerning those which relate to celestial 
and spiritual life.” ( ArcanaCelestia, 8944.) 

2. “The power of divining true princi- 
ples by the mind alone and of descending 
therefrom, in the path of certainty, through 
their consequences, to posterior things, 
belongs exclusively to higher beings and 
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powers; to spirits, angels, and the Omnis- 
cient Himself, who indeed inhabit the 
brightest light, and dwell in essential truth 
and wisdom. They see all things, in one 
complex, as at once beneath them and 
within them; they view the last things 
from the first, the lowest from the highest, 
the outermost from the innermost; in a 
word, all the circumferences from the cen- 
tre; consequently the very effects of the 
world from their causes. Not so human 
minds, which derive from the senses, or 
absorb through the senses, all the materials 
which they have to reason upon. For we 
are born in dense ignorance ; in process 
of time organs are opened for us, and 
ways prepared, and images themselves are 
sublimated, until they become ideas, and 
at length reasons ; which, when connected 
into series, are brought under the inspec- 
tion of the reasoning power. Thus, by slow 
degrees only, judgment is developed and 
reason displayed. This, then, is man’s 
only way of attaining truths, so long as 
his soul lives in the body. Can you tell 
me by synthesis or a priori, before seeing 
the viscera or examining the interior parts, 
what is contained within the animal body ? 
Can you predict that it contains the liver, 
the mesentery, the kidneys, the heart, the 
arteries, and an infinity of other things; 
still less that they are connected together 
in one way, and in no other? Must you 
not rather, like a blind man, afflicted with 
cataract and suffusion, present to yourself 
ludicrous imaginations, and dream dreams, 
at which you yourself, when you shall have 
looked into them, must ultimately either 
blush or laugh? But alas! we are so 
puffed up with self-conceit, that we seem 
to ourselves to be not in the outmost, but 
in the inmost; to be standing, not on 
the earth, but in the sky; and in no faint 
or uncertain light, bat in the brightest ra- 
diance; nay, in heaven itself, whence we 
descend before we ascend, and where we 
even build our airy palaces; not knowing 
that our very height must aggravate the 
peril of our fall. This, as we before said, 
is the cause and the source of the insan- 
ities of thehuman mind.” (Animal King- 
dom, vol. i. Eng. ed. pp. 6 & 7.) 

And again he says in the same work, p. 
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4: “Synthesis, which begins its thread of 
reasons from causes and principles, and * 
evolves and unwinds it until it reaches the 
effects of the causes, and the phenomena 
resulting from the principles, assumes some 
particular principle familiar and favorable 
to the intellect, as formed by previous 
ideas; and however susceptible this prin- 
ciple may be of doubt or controversy, syn- 
thesis seizes it as a truth, and lays it down; 
and thus presumed, defines and disengages 
it, and confirms it, first rationally, then 
empirically. Should anything adverse ap- 
pear, synthesis polishes away, represses 
and removes it, until at length the truth 
can come upon the stage, naked at first, but 
afterwards bedecked and ornamented; ex- 
actly in imitation of the inverse method 
of analysis, which is called, also, the regu- 
la falsi, or, rule of false position. And 
synthesis, in reality, is nothing but a poor, 
precocious and vague analysis; it gives 
out nothing more than what has crept into 
the intellect, and among the intellectual 
ideas, by way of the senses, from a few phe- 
nomena of experience, without any general 
bond to connect them; and for the most 
part in the first impetuosity of the judg- 
ment. The hasty conceptions thus formed 
at the mind’s first glance, are termed opin- 
ions, conjectures, hypotheses ; whence come 
systems. 

“ This has been the received and estab- 
lished method for ages past, from the very 
infancy of philosophy, through its later 
and maturer development; and now, also, 
it endures and flourishes by the favor of 
our contemporaries, being adopted exclu- 
sively even at the present day in reasonings 
on the causes of things which ure naturally 
abstruse and profound. It is, also, pleas- 
ing and wonderfully accommodated, and 
in a manner akin to human minds; it en- 
ables each mind to indulge its own tastes, 
to favor its own state, and to assent to an 
order, whose laws are proclaimed as truths. 
And we are very easily impelled and car- 
ried away into ideal games of this kind, 
inasmuch as they are races of our thoughts 
from assumed starting places to the very 
goals we desire toreach. This, also, pimps 
to self-love and self-glory, for, as nothing 
properly belongs to us but the produce of. 
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our own minds, when these have conceived 
anything, and are supported by plausibili- 
ties, we suppose we have divined the pure 
reality, opened the true Delphos, or Heaven 
itself, unlocked oracles which the genius 
of our predecessors never penetrated, and, 
in a word, earned an indisputable palm of 
victory. But those who commence with 
this species of scholastic exercitation, that 
is, who set out relying on mere reasoning, 
not fortified by the sure patronage of ex- 
perience, will never, as I think, attain the 
goal; for they begin from the goal and 
hurry to the starting place; thus they bend 
their course outwards instead of inwards, 
contrary to the order which the nature of 
the human mind prescribes for the discov- 
ery of the occult and unknown. 

*¢ But granting, for argument’s sake, that 
any of the chiefs or rulers of the learned 
world, commencing from synthesis, may 
have perhaps taken the false for the true, 
but with the intention of afterwards elicit- 
ing from it purer truths, by means of 
analysis, or the rule of false position, and 


of correcting, perfecting, and polishing it, 


like the sculptor working the rude marble :— 
Tell me then, I pray, which of them 
has thus followed the rules of analysis? 
Which of them afterwards has wrought 
and corrected the visions and appearances 
he imbibed and pre-determined, perbaps 
in the very dawn of thought, and which 
were adverse to the truth? Instead of this 
have not they all, as experience shows, 
sought the confirmation of the false, and 
not of the true? For while the will is di- 
rected to the false, it is constantly detained 
in those things, also, that confirm it, or 
are conformable to it. Hence the pre- 
sumption becomes more and more confirmed 
by plausible arguments, until at last it has 
the same power of persuasion as the truth 
itself. For whenever affirmative reasoning 
is applied to a pre-conception, an infinity 
of particulars, all voting the same way, 
fly to its assistance,—both the decrees of 
ratiocinative philosophy, and the phenom- 
ena of the world, laid hold of in the falla- 
cious light of the senses. Indeed, there is 
nothing but may form a constituent part in 
different series of reasonings, if not direct- 
ly, at least obliquely; as a single particle 


of salt may form an ingredient in an infinity 
of savors, and a single color in an infinity 
of pictures; and one thing may be engraft- 
ed on another, as branch upon branch; 
thus, the legitimate upon the spurious; s0 
that falsehood assumes the form of truth, 
and the measure of the fiction increases by 
meditation. At length, when the phantom 
is led forth upon the theatre of what is 
called the learned world, multitudes run 
to it, passionately admire it, favor and ap- 
plaud it; nay, numerous connoisseurs em- 
bellish it with paint and new decorations, 
so that it looks like a phantom no longer, 
but like a beautiful Venus, or a Delphian 
virgin. Whatever is now poured from its 
mouth, you are to regard as the voice of 
destiny, or the response of an oracle. But 
all things have their day; among the rest, 
the produce of the human faculties,—par- 
ticularly those misshapen offspring, the 
monsters of hypothesis. They are con- 
ceived, they are born, they grow to matu- 
rity, they grow old, at last they die. But 
from the ashes of each, new ones arise; 
and every hydra head that is lopped off by 
the youthful Hereules, produces hundreds 
of others : whence spectres of similar brood 
prevail for ages, and, like enchantresses, 
distract the human mind perennially. 
Hence errors, mental obscurity, fallacies, 
and strife; civil wars between the soul and 
the body; scholastic contentions about 
straws and trifles; the flight and exile of 
truths; and stupor and thick darkness in 
those very things where the light is most 
brilliant: and this to such an extent, that 
the very altars and their sacred fire are 
contaminated; which is the reason why 
the philosophy of the human mind is 
solemnly proscribed in the divine records. 

* All this—Swedenborg adds—is owing 
to the habit and the propensity of reason- 
ing synthetically.” 

Such are the utterances of Swedenborg 
concerning synthetical philosophy, before 
his illumination ; after his illumination, be 
speaks as follows: 

3. “Philosophical studies, from their 
very first origin, thus for some thousands 
of years, have rested merely in terms and 
syllogisms ; and since itis only terms that 
they care about, as what form is, what ac- 


eidents are, what modes are, and the like, 
it cantiot be otherwise but that the mind 
should remain in ideas only, without any 
life, because without light. For they do 
not apply their philosophy to things ra- 
tional; or what they do apply are mere 
terms; from which, if they dispute, they 
are like those who learn the words of a 
language, and that not for the sake of ex- 
pressing any meaning thereby, but only 
for the sake of talking; and since they 
concentrate and contract all the powers of 
the mind upon that in which there is no 
life, thus upon material things only, they 
consequently form in their minds a callous 
substance, through which no light can pass. 
Such, also, is the case with syllogistic or 
logical philosophy, which so confines the 
ideas of the mind, that there is scarcely 
any aperture for the light to come in. 
Wherefore, such wise men as these are 
much more stupid in spiritual and heavenly 
matters than the most insignificant among 
the crowd, or than any rustic.” (Spiritual 
Diary, 866.) 

4. “There are some studies by which 
man’s faculty of thinking, and his rational 


mind is entirely destroyed. Among these © 


are philosophical studies, when through a 
series of conclusions a result is drawn 
from the definitions of terms and the con- 
clusions thence. As these series, when 
strung together, represent such things as 
cannot be understood by anybody, and 
among which no connection can be seen, 
they take away all reason; while, neverthe- 
less, they involve nothing but what may be 
explained in a very simple manner, so as 
to be understood by everybody. To these 
studies also belongs logic, which limits 
truths, and renders them doubtful; es- 
peciajly when from several things one 
thing is evolved, which thereby becomes 
involved; and frequently the conclusion 
is of such a nature that it may be under- 
stood without any syllogism. Logic is, 
in this respeet, like geometry and algebra, 
when they are employed in demonstrating 
simple truths; and when through angu- 
lar, circular, and curved figures something 
intricate is expressed, which, when set 
forth according to the rules laid down in 
these sciences, becomes quite unintelligi- 
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ble. Through these sciences and such 
practices man loses his common sense and’ 
becomes insane.” (Diarium Mirus, 4578.) 

5. “As concerns philosophy, every one 
of its parts has had thus far no other ef- 
fect than to darken the mind, and thus to 
close the way to the intuition of interior, 
and at the same time, also, of universal 
things; for it stops short in mere terms, 
and in disputes concerning them. * * * 
By these practices it not only obstructs 
the ways to interior things, but, also, 
blinds the mind, and utterly banishes 
faith; so that in the other life, a philos- 
opher whe has dwelled much on, or in- 
dulged in like things, becomes stupid and, 
beyond all others, ignorant.” (Spiritual 
Diary, 767.) 

Such is, according to Swedenborg, the 
state of the philosophers, who do not derive 
the principles of their philosophy from 
revelation, but imagine that they are in- 
dependent of revelation, and able to gen- 
erate truth from their own consciousness. 
There is, however, a philosophy which, 
according to Swedenborg, agrees with 
revelation. He contrasts this with the 
former in the following passage : 

6. “ There are two principles, of which 
one leads to all folly and madness, and the 
other to all intelligence and wisdom. The 
former principle consists in denying every- 
thing, or in a man’s saying in his heart 
that he cannot believe anything, unless he 
is convinced by such things as he can com- 
prehend or be sensible of; this principle 
leads to all folly and madness, and may be 
called the negative principle. The other 
principle consists in affirming thé things 
of doctrine drawn from the Word, or in 
thinking and believing in oneself that 
these things are true, because the Lord 
has spoken them; this principle leads to 
all intelligence and wisdom, and may be 
called the affirmative principle. They who 
think from a negative principle, the more 
they consult the things of reason, of 
science and of philosophy, do but the 
more plunge themselves into darkness, 
till at length they come to deny all 
things ; the reason of which is, because no 
one from lower things can comprehend 
higher, nor, consequently, spiritual and 
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heavenly, and still less divine things, be- 
cause they transcend all understanding ; 
moreover, all things are in this case im- 
bued with negative things from the ruling 
principle. But they, on the other hand, 
who think from an affirmative principle, 
may be confirmed by all things whatsoever 
of reason, of science, nay, by those of 
philosophy ; for all these things serve them 
as corroborations, and afford them a fuller 
idea of the subject.” (Arcana Celestia, 
2568.) 

The distinction between affirmative and 
negative philosophy is further discussed in 
the following passages : 

7. “ Philosophy, such as. it is at present 
in human minds, destroys all faith, but 
philosophy in itself, which is true philoso- 
phy, agrees with the things in the Divine 
Word; just as external things agree with 
internal things, or nature with heaven, for 
nature is so constituted that there is a 
complete concordance or harmony. The 
philosophy of the human mind ought to be 
of such nature that spiritual and heavenly 
things may be seen from it; and such a 
philosophy is possible, because such is the 
nature of philosophy in itself. 

* When there is such a philosophy, then 
there is acquired by means of it an intel- 
lectual faith, to which the human mind 
may have recourse when there arise doubts 
about the things to be believed, But if 
the mind has recourse to it at the present 
time, then faith is at once destroyed, for 
the philosophy of the present day is of 
such a nature that it expels faith, and thus 
extinguishes the light of truth and induces 
darkness; the result of which is, that the 
mind can no longer be illustrated except 
by a miracle, viz.: when a different state 
is induced upon the mind, which can only 
be brought about by misfortunes, sickness, 
and thus by anxieties, and finally by what 
are called pangs of conscience; conse- 
quently, by an indefinite variety of modes 
adapted to the state of each one’s mind. 
It is evident, however, that this is much 
more difficult with such as are imbued with 
the philosophy of the present day than 
with the more simple ones.” (Adversaria, 
vol. i., n. 914.) 

8. “It is very evident, indeed, that phil- 


osophy, such as it is in itself, can never be 
opposed to the things in the Divine Word, 
for natural and heavenly things agree; ag 
in man, his natural and bis spiritual natare 
agree when he is a true man, for nature ig 
formed by the Supreme Creator, so that it 
is perfectly obedient to spiritual things; 
the world itself, with its nature, being 
created for this very purpose, that it might 
yield obedience to the things ordered by 
heaven, just as the body of man, with its 
nature, is so constituted that it may obey 
the spiritual mind in everything it intends 
and embraces as an end; so that in nature 
there may be effects, but in heaven causes 
and beginnings, as is the case in the human 
body. 

‘Philosophy or human erudition judges 
and concludes spiritual from natural things; 
and as the natural man, since the fall, is of 
such a nature as to be entirely opposed to 
the spiritual man, and to fight continually 
against it, therefore the philosophy which 
is drawn from the rational mind of sucha 
man is of such a nature that it destroys 
the things derived from the Divine Word. 
Wherefore it is not so much philosophy 
itself, regarded in itself, which is at fault, 
but the human mind which has become 
such since the fall, and from which mind 
philosophy is drawn.” (Adversaria, vol.i., 
n. 911.) 

Concerning the origin of philosophy from 
the human mind, Swedenborg makes the 
following statement in his Animal King-. 
dom, vol. ii., p. 356 : 

9. “It is beyond all doubt that the 
rational mind of man is in its very nature 
philosophical, and has the ability to arrange 
and distribute ideas in an analytic form, 
and to revolve and sum them up s0 as to 
form a certain conclusion ; for all our phil- 
osophy and logic is derived from no other 
fountain or collected from no other streams 
than from the operations of the rational 
mind, which not only herald with their 
light, but even instruct us, their subjects, 
in the matter of philosophy and the man- 
ner of philosophizing, which shows that 
we cherish and possess in ourselves the 
very master of philosophy, to whose ut- 
terances the most learned among us must 
listen in humble dependence ; and so much 


is this the case, that the philosopher may 
derive innumerable materials deserving to 
be inserted in his code from the common 
herd of the unlearned. The boy and the 
youth in their simple speech sometimes 
run through more axioms of philosophy 
and logic, through more categories and 
series of consequences, than the prince of 
philosophers can distinctly set forth in his 
pages. Each copula or connection of 


words contains some philosophical princi- . 


ple, much more an entire oration, as every 
one may perceive if he will only bestow a 
little attention upon particularcases. The 
mind does not derive these predicates from 
its body, but from a higher essence, in 
which the above faculty is innate—in fact, 
from the soul, which lives immediately 
under the auspices of the Superior Mind. 
Philosophy is a kind of anatomy of the 
human mind; for as we are ignorant of 
what lies hidden in the body, and of how 
the organic fabrics act upon each other, 
until the viscera are opened and examined, 
80, also, without investigation we are ig- 
norant of what lies hidden in the mind. 
The grand philosopher is he who scrutinizes 
these subjects with the greatest depth and 
distinctness.” 

Let us see what further conditions Swe- 
denborg lays down to the philosopher in 
order to enable him to evolve a true system 
of philosophy : 

10. “ No man seems to have been capable 
of arriving at true philosophy since the 
‘age of that first of mortals, who is said to 
have been in a state of the most perfect 
integrity, that is to say, who was formed 
and made according to all the art, tmage 
and connection of the world before the 
existence of vice. All who are governed 
by aright mind aspire after, nay, are in- 
tensely desirous of arriving at, the same 
degree of wisdom, as at something which 
we have lost; but how far it is possible to 
succeed, none but the true philosopher can 
see. He who is only in part a philosopher, 
or who wishes to be reputed one, may sup- 
pose himself to have arrived at the goal, 
and even to have proceeded beyond it, 
while his fancied wisdom is after all a 
mere hallucination. The reason why a 
man in a state of integrity was made a 
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complete philosopher, was that he might 
better know how to venerate the Deity, . 
the Origin of all things, that Being who is 
all in all; for without the utmost devotion 
to the Supreme Being, no one can be a 
complete and truly. learned philosopher. 
True philosophy and contempt for the 
Deity are two opposites, Veneration for 
the Intinite Being can never be separated 
from philosophy, for he who fancies him- 
self wise whilst his wisdom does not teach 
him to acknowledge a Divine and Infinite 
Being, that is, he who thinks he can possess 
any wisdom without a knowledge and ven- 
eration of the Deity, has not even a par- 
ticle of wisdom. The philosopher sees, 
indeed, that God governs His creation by 
rules and mechanical laws, and that the 
soul governs the body in a similar manner. 
He may even know what those rules and 
mechanical laws are; but to know the na- 
ture of that Infinite Being from whom, as 
from their fountain, all things in the world 
derive their existence and subsistence—to 
know, I say, the nature of that Supreme 
Intelligence, with its infinite arcana—this 
is an attainment beyond the sphere of his 
limited capacity, When, therefore, the 
philosopher has arrived at the end of his 
studies, even supposing him to have ac- 
quired so complete a knowledge of all 
mundane things that nothing more remains 
for him to learn, he must there stop, for he 
can never know the nature of the Infinite 
Being, of His Supreme Intelligence, Su- 
preme Providence, Supreme Love, Supreme 
Justice, and other infinite attributes. He 
will therefore acknowledge that in respect 
to this supremely intelligent and wise 
Being, his knowledge is nothing. He will 
hence most profoundly venerate Him with 
the utmost devotion of soul, so that at the 
mere thought of lim his whole frame, or 
membranous and sensitive system, will 
awfully yet sweetly tremble, from the in- 
most to the outermost principles of his 
being.” (Principia, vol. i., Eng. edition, 
pp- 34, 35.) 

The first requisite of a true philosopher, 


-according to Swedenborg, is, therefore, to 


be a sincere worshiper of the Divine Being, 
and he must be deeply conscious that no 
man from his own power is able to fathom 
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His depths. This is expressed in even 
stronger terms in the following passage : 
11. “If the soul, which is within nature 
and below the first substance of the world, 
is of infinite intuition, what must be the 
case with the Supreme Being, who is above 
nature, and whose essence is life and wis- 
dom? It is impossible to think of Him as 
limited and within the universe, for ne- 
cessity dictates that He is that to which no 
limits can be assigned—in other words, 
that He is infinite. But, since in this 
Divine Abyss there is nothing but what is 
eternal, infinite, holy, away and away! we 
exclaim, with reason and philosophy which, 
long before they arrive at the verge of this 
fathomless deep, fail and are forced into 
silence from the inability of language. 
They, then, who by the guidance of mental 
philosophy dare to attempt this abyss, be- 
come the devoted victims of their rashness. 
They return, as it were, paralyzed and 
faltering, like persons who have looked 
over. sheer precipices into the vast pro- 
found, or else blinded, like those who have 
gazed upon the sun; and ever after, as I 
have often deplored, some spot or shadow 
‘flits before the eye of their reason, which 
at all times is dull enough of itself, so that 
they are blind in broad daylight, and live 
at the mercy of their own phantasies, a 
just punishment for their presumption. If 
an expression must be used to signify this 
Almighty Being, there is no other than the 
word ‘ Jehovah,’ the I AM and the I CAN, 
yet understood in Himself and above all 
nature ; but if expressed within nature, He 
is called God, and omnipresence, om- 
niscience, and omnipotence, are attributed 
to Him, although the mind cannot define 
these attributes, except from the finite 
sphere and the all thereof, so that it gains 
no idea of the infinite. This very I AM, 
or esse, is life, the life is wisdom, the wis- 
dom is all for the sake of the end, that the 
esse may be the first and last end, for the 
sake of which, or for which, every finite in 
the universe exists.” (Economy of the An- 
imal Kingdom, vol. i., p. 238, Eng. edition.) 
According to Swedenborg, the faculty of 
becoming a philosopher is not possessed by 
every one, but philosophers are born, like 
poets and musicians. This he teaches in 


the following passage, where he gives an 
additional picture of the true philosopher ; 

12. “To find out the causes of things 
from the study of given phenomena, cer. 


tainly requires a talent of a peculiar kind, 


It is not every one that can confine his 
attention to one thing, and evolve with 
distinctness all that lies in it; it is not 
every one that can think profoundly, or, as 
Cicero says, ‘that can cast up all his rea- 
sons, and state the sum of his thoughts’ 
or, as in another place, ‘that can recall the 
mind from the senses, fix upon the real 
truth in everything, and see and combine 
with exactness the reasons that led to his 
conclusions.? This is a peculiar endow- 
ment, into which the brain must be initia- 
ted from its very rudiments, and which 
must afterwards, by a gradual process, be 
made to acquire permanence by means of 
habit and cultivation. It is a common 
remark, that poets, musicians, singers, 
painters, architects, and sculptors, are born 
such; and we know that every species of 
animal is born with that peculiar character 
which distinguishes it so completely from 
every other species. We see that some 
men come into the world as prodigies, en- 
dowed with superhuman powers of memory, 
others with an extraordinary activity of the 
whole faculty, amounting to a peculiar 
strength of imagination and intuitive per- 
ception, by virtue of which no sooner do 


_they set the animal mind in motion on any 


subject, than they excite the rationality of 
the corresponding rational mind, they ar- 
range their philosophical topics into a 
suitable form, and afterwards engage in 
thought till they see clearly whether their 


_ Opinions are consonant with the decisions 


of a sound judgment, when, if any element 
of an obscure character embarrasses the 
subject, by u happy gift of nature, they 
separate the obscure from the clear, and in 
its place insert some other element more 
conformable to the general idea, so as to 
make all the parts aptly cohere. With 
a natural facility, they distribute their 
thoughts into classes, and separate mixed 
topics into appropriate divisions, and skil- 
fully subordinate series thus perspicuously 
divided, one under the other ; that is, the 
particular under the general, and the gen- 


| | 
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eral under the universal. Thus are they _ 


never overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
things, but continually enlightened more 
and more, and, by the help of arrangement 
and general notions, recall to mind, when- 
ever they please, such parts of the subject 
as had become effaced from their notice, 
and unfold such as are complicated or 
perplexed. 

‘Those who are born with this felicity 
of talent, and afterwards proceed in due 
order to its development, the more pro- 
foundly they penetrate into the depths of 
science, the less do they trust to their im- 
agination, and the more cautious are they 
not to extend their reasoning beyond the 
strict limit justified by facts; or, if they 
indulge in conjecture at all, they treat it 
as mere surmise and hypothesis until ex- 
perience bespeaks its correctness. They 
avoid as a hydra any premature attachment 
to, or implicit credence in, opinions, un- 
less there are circumstances duly to sup- 
port them. Even if they retain them in 
their memory, they do not admit them as 
links in any chain of reasoning, but, while 
conducting their argument, in a manner 
banish them from thought, and keep the 
attention fixed on data and facts alone. 
The fictitious depresses them, the obscure 
pains them, but they are exhilarated by 
the truth; and in the presence of every- 
thing that is clear, they too are clear or 
serene. When, after a long course of rea- 
soning, they make a discovery of the truth, 
straightway there is a certain cheering 
light, anf joyful confirmatory brightness, 
that plays around the sphere of their mind, 
anda kind of mysterious radiation—I know 
not whence it proceeds—that darts through 
some sacred temple in the brain. Thus, a 
sort of rational instinct displays itself, and 
in a manner gives notice that the soul is 
called into a state of more inward commu- 
nion, and has returned at that moment into 
the golden age of its intellectual perfec- 
tions. The mind that has known this 
pleasure—for no desire attaches to the 
unknown—is carried away wholly in pur- 
suit of it, and in the kindling flame of its 
love despises, in comparison as external 
pastimes, all merely corporeal pleasures, 
and although it recognizes them as means 


for exciting the animal] mind and the purer 
blood, it on no account follows them as - 
ends. Persons of this cast consider the 
arts and sciences only as aids to wisdom, 
and learn them as helps to its attainment, 
not that they may be reputed wise for 
possessing them. They modestly restrain 
all tendency to inflated ideas of themselves, 
knowing that the sciences are an ocean, of 
which they can catch butafewdrops. They 
look on no one with a scornful brow or a 
supercilious air, nor arrogate any praise to 
themselves. They ascribe all to the Deity, 
and regard Him as the source from whom 
all true wisdom descends. In the promo- 
tion of His glory, they place the ~~ and 
object of their own. 

13. “As the natural gift we ed men- 
tioned—or the faculty by which the under- 
standing sees acutely and distinctly into 
the series of things—is to be perfected by 
the use of means, so, even where this fac- 
ulty is by nature excellent, there are many 
things that retard its advancement, dimin- 
ish its energy, and enfeeble its efforts. 
Such, for instance, are the desires of the 
animal mind and the pleasures of the body, 
which render the rational mind, when too 
compliant to them, unable any longer to 
pursue its high investigations, for then it 
is, as it were, in bonds, and forced to go 
wherever lust will have it. This faculty is 
impaired and destroyed also by the cares 
and anxieties arising from domestic cir- 
cumstances and the consideration of world- 
ly prospects, for these determine the mind 
to low and outward things, and never raise 
it to the high and inward. Nothing super- 
induces more darkness on the human mind 
than the interference of its own fancied 
providence in matters that properly belong 
to the Divine Providence. 

“This faculty, however, is chiefly im- 
paired by the thirst for glory and the love 
of self. I know not what darkness over- 
spreads the rational faculties when the 
mind begins to swell with pride, or when 
our intuition of objects calls up in the 
objects themselves the image and glory of 
our own selfhood. It is like pouring a 
liquor upon some exquisite wine, which 
throws it into a froth, sullies its purity, 
and clouds its translucence. It is as if the 
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animal spirits were stirred into waves, and 
a tempest drove the grosser blood into in- 
surgent motion, by which the organs of 
internal sensation or perception becoming 
swollen, the powers of thought are dulled, 
and the whole scene of action in their 
theatre changed. In those who experience 
these disorderly states, the rational faculty 
is crippled and brought to a standstill, or 
rather its movements become retrograde 
instead of progressive. A limit is put to 
its operations, which its possessor imagines 
to be the limit of all human capacity be- 
cause he himself is unable to overstep it. 
He sees little or nothing in the most studied 
researches of bthers, but everything—oh! 
how vain-glorious—in his own; nor can 
he return to correct conceptions until his 
elated thoughts have subsided to their 
proper level. ‘There are many,’ says 
Seneca, ‘who might have attained to 
wisdom, had they not*fancied they had 
attained it already.’ The Muses love a 
tranquil mind, and there is nothing but 
humility, a contempt of self, and a sim- 
ple love of the truth, that can prevent 
or remedy the evils we have described.” 
(Economy of the Animal Kingdom, vol. i., 
pp- 8-12.) 

In conclusion, I propose to give, as a 
specimen of the manner in which Sweden- 
borg treats speculative subjects, a portion 
of his argument concerning the Infinite. 
This is taken from his work entitled, “ Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Argument on the 
Infinite, and_the Final Cause of Crea- 
tion”: 

14. “The more deeply human wisdom 
commits itself to the investigation of the 
divine or infinite essence, the more deeply 
it is involved inalabyrinth. For example, 
let Tae Inrinite be the difficulty that the 
philosopher is impatient to solve. Assoon 
as he arrives at the point where he begins 
to enquire into the qualities of the infinite, 
he at once whets his mind, consults all the 
oracles of reason, and collects a thousand 
arguments from whatever particulars are 
fixed scientifically in his memory. These 
arguments, however, be it observed, are 
taken in the first instance from the finite 
sphere, for in consulting the oracle of rea- 
son, they can come from no other source. 


Besides, the reasoning mind knows none 
other than the finite, consequently can pro- 
duce none other, for it is informed and 
developed by finite things and through 
finite senses, and seeks the unknown by the 
analysis of the known; and, moreover, 
being finite itself, none but finite things can 
be known to it. In the first place, there- 
fore, the philosopher institutes a compari- 
son of a general kind between the finite 
and the infinite, or between a living, intel- 
ligent, and active finite, and a living, in- 
telligent, and active infinite. But rational 
philosophy at last rejoins, that no compari- 
son or relation can subsist between the 
finite and the infinite; that if the philoso- 
pher must enquire, by relation and propor- 
tion, into the essence of the infinite from 
the essence of the finite, the infinite will 
necessarily appear null in relation to the 
finite, or else the finite null in relation to 
the infinite; for the infinitely small be- 
comes proportionately as nothing in rela- 
tion to the greatest or least finite, if we 
may 80 express ourselves. On the other 
hand, the greatest or least finite becomes 
nothing relatively to the infinitely great. 
Whence, if we postulate either the infinite 
or the finite, the other perishes in the com- 
parison. (p. 7.) 
15. The human mind, however, does 
not rest satisfied with even the above an- 
swer, but in the course of its enquiries 
into things descends to one detail after 
another, and distinctly proposes to solve 
the difficulty by scrutinizing, in the first 
place, every hole and corner of the subject. 
As yet, indeed, it does not thoroughly 
doubt, neither deny or reject, nor yet 
affirm, but cherishes the hope of still solv- 
ing the question so long as anything what- 
ever remains untried. It therefore now 
goes into details for the enquiry, to enable 
it the better to see whether what at first 
appears impenetrable and inexplicable, may 
not somewhere or somehow be explained; 
and for this purpose it directs its attention 
to magnitude, space, extension, form, or to 
quantity and quality, or other similar geo- 
metrical conditions. And as it knows that 
there is an infinite in the least sphere, and 
an infinite in the greatest, so it compares 
the substances, quantities or qualities of 
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the finite with the infinite, and in the first 
instance probably supposes—for the sup- 


‘ pesition is extremely natural—that God is 


the least or simple element of quantity and 
space, and likewise the greatest. Yet, as 
the reasoning goes deeper, the inference 
comes that if God be the least, then He 
cannot be infinite, for the least or minimum 
of quantity or quality still retains some- 
what of the finite, according to which God 
isnot infinite; and so the mind plunges 
deeper into the knotty labyrinth, and can 
hardly emerge from it again. For what is 
that minimum which is infinitely little ? 
What is the infinitely little, or the infinitely 
least? Such an entity is impossible, and 
therefore there is no escape in this direc- 
tion. There is no quantity infinitely small. 
All quantity must be either finitely least, 
or it must be a simple of some kind, or the 
subject must be infinite without predication 
of quantity, magnitude, space, extension, 
form, quality, or smallness. Furthermore, 
as there can be no proportion between the 
infinite and the finite, there is therefore 
the same between the least finite and the 
infinite as between the greatest finite and 
the infinite. The difference between the 
two finites, or between the greatest and the 
least of nature, is itself finite, and there- 
fore makes nothing relatively to the in- 
finite; so that no possible ratio exists. 
Here, then, the mind #® again at fault, and 
this time is deeper plunged than ever in 
the formidable maze. (p. 8.) 

16. “As, then, the infinite is not the least 
of substantials, the least of extension, the 
least of quantity, or the least of form— 
that is to say, is not the least of geometri- 
cal entities—the human mind goes on- 
wards, turns over the subject in every way, 
and asks whether the infinite may not be 
the pure and least actuality; at once the 
least and the greatest in motion, in celerity, 
in motive force; in short, whether it may 
not be at once the least and the greatest 
of mechanical entities? The mind is aware 
that no finite can exist without a cause; 
that nothing can result or happen from 
causes without a mode; that modification 
can never take place without a change or 
Variation of limits, either of those of the 
parts or the whole; that nothing can ex- 
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perience such variation of limits, or of the 
parts and the whole, without motion; that 
motion cannot exist without a substance 
that is moved; and that no substance can 
undergo motion without assuming refer- 
ence to degrees and moments, which give 
birth to succession in celerity, or, what is 
the same thing, in time, and hence to mo- 
tive powers inmechanics. As, then, motion 
or mode supposes the finite and substantial, 
or as the mechanical always immediately 
supposes the geometrical, and as the in- 
finite cannot admit of modification, the 
mind concludes again that the infinite can- 
not be the greatest mechanical entity in 
the sphere of leasts, more especially as it 
is not the least geometrical entity, the 
former being a causate and effect, while 
the cause and efficient lies in the latter. 
(p. 9.) 

17. Still, however, the mind is dissat- 
isfied and perplexed, and to enable it to 
investigate the essence of its infinite and 
its divinity, it passes analytically from 
geometrical and mechanical grounds to a 
something analogous to the geometrical or 
mechanical; to something conceived as 
pure ; to an entity that is not finite, that is 
indivisible, not extended, not consisting of 
parts, and therefore neither formal nor 
modified—in a word, to the pure simple. 
And in this it recognizes a kind of primi- 
tive causant and agent preceding the state 
in which finites can exist from it, and finite 
existences subsist. For extended entities 
must originate and subsist ultimately from 
non-extended ; entities possessing magni- 
tude, dimension, space, and form, must 
come from entities destitute of these cate- 
gories; limited beings from non-limited ; 
geometrical entities from geometrical points 
—in a word, all compounds from relative 
simples, and these latter from positive or 
pure simples. But if the pure simple be 
the primitive, from which compounds could 
exist by succession, as the limited exists 
from the unlimited, the extended from the 
non-extended, the geometrical from geo- 
metrical points, or as numbers from simple 
units, still they could not have existed 
without a mode, or some analogue of a 
mode, nor without reference to some sort 
of limit in the simple, although it may be 
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only a single limit, the simple therefore 
being not finite; for the finite must consist 
at least of two terms, or of two ends, and 
therefore must originate out of the multi- 
plication of simples in a simple mode or 
analogue of a mode. The result is, that 
still the mind does not see that it has ap- 
proached the essence of the infinite, because 
the infinite is devoid of all parts, terms, 
and modes, and, moreover, involves nothing 
that can be said to resemble geometrical 
and mechanical entities. (p. 9.) 

18. “ Still finding himself here entangled 
in an inextricable difficulty, the philoso- 
pher turns to other sides of the question, 
and considers whether God -be infinite or 
not, or, whether there be any infinity in 
respect of time, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, whether there be any eternity 
ornot. Generally speaking, the conclusion 
is that there is nothing but has had an 
origin. When anything is presented as 
existing, there must be a commencement, 
time and source from which it began to 
exist. No entity or actuality can possibly 
be without having an origin, if not within 
myriads of years, at least within myriads 
of myriads; or if not within these, the 
mind only multiplies and multiplies again 
innumerable myriads by innumerable other 
myriads, until it supposes that it hits the 
origin by this process. Now, therefore, it 
occurs to the philosopher that there was a 
time when God took His rise, according to 
which He cannot be eternal. Yet He is 
styled eternal, and eternity is time without 
end, or is, in respect of time, the infinite 
we seek; and time itself is no more than a 
peculiar relation to modes proceeding from 
finite and substantial beings, like celerity 
in motion, namely, its successiveness, and 
denotes only the degrees and moments 
thereof, and thus is like to, and almost 
identical with, celerity, and consequently 
is mechanical, and therefore similar to the 
geometrical ; for where there is no substance 
there is no celerity, and where there is no 
celerity there isno time. Pondering these 
considerations, the mind doubts and hesi- 
tates respecting the existence of eternity, 

‘and whether there is aught from eternity, 
aught that has never at any time had an 
origin, however far back such origin might 


_ thing without end. 


be in multiplied series of myriads of years, 
It falls then again into precisely the same 
difficulty, and stumbles over this identical 
and inexplicable first question, particularly 
as quantity, space, motion, time, and al] 
things, conspire and consent naturally and 
rationally in declaring that there is no in- 
finity in any of them. (p. 10.) 

19. If the philosopher be determined of 
purpose, he does not cut the knot or reject 
the difficulty until he has wandered over 
the whole of rational philosophy, both in 
general and in particular, and at one time 
diffused, at another concentrated, his at- 
tention, and divided and again divided, 
and multiplied by degrees and powers, and 
gone from one deep part of the question to 
another, and this repeatedly, and until he 
finds that although in his calculus he can 
apparently approach the indefinite, yet that 
nevertheless he is coming no nearer to the 
infinite, or to anything like it, or to any- 
At last, when he sees 
all these impenetrable mazes, when he has 
had such repeated experience of their diffi- 
culties, and has found that they all combine 
to form one and the same unfathomable 
problem, viz., this: that by all the reasons 
of the case, no infinite can possibly exist, 
because it does not exist for any rational, 
natural, or geometrical analysis—after this 
result, he secretly concludes that the divine 
essence is probably fot infinite, but indef- 
nite, and the least and the greatest in all 
things; and as he sees in the greatest, too, 
a natural and geometrical condition, or an 
analogue of the least in quantity, space, 
and time, he guesses that the Divine is the 
prime being of nature, and consequently 
that nature and God are in a manner one 
and the same. And thus occasionally the 
philosopher may at length, by his own 
imperfect investigations and analysis, be- 
come a worshiper, not of God, but of na- 
ture. * © (p. 11.) 

20. “For the purpose of prosecuting our 
enquiry, let us accept the very conclusion 
with which reason presents us, viz.: that 
naturally, or in nature, the infinite is im- 
possible; that that which is the first or 
least of things is a natural something, oF 
similar to a natural, the infinite being a 
nothing in proportion. Granting, then, & 
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frst or least natural something, or any 
analogue thereof, the question occurs: 
Wuence, and BY VIRTUE OF WHAT CAUSE, 
could such an entity exist? This of itself 
incites our reason to endeavor to ascertain 
its cause. If we suppose that it existed 
from itself, or was its own cause, we at 
once have a consequence which is flatly 
repugnant to reason. If it be finite, if 
natural, or if similar to a finite or natural, 
that which is finite in it, or which is natural, 
or analogous to natural, must have a cause 
ororigin, If it admits in it aught that is 
similar to the finite, whence comes this 
similar? How can it admit anything in it 
without a cause? Thus the philosopher 
straightway sees that his mind is toiled 
anew in the old difficulty, and he finds that 


_he now doubts what he had before con- 


cluded on the ground of his own reason 
respecting the origin of nature; for he 
wishes, at all events, to give a competent 
answer to the question of the source and 
cause whereby this first natural could exist, 
and exist in the manner that it does. Rea- 
son dictates clearly that it could not origi- 
nate itgelf, because it is finite, or similar 
to finite, and must in the first instance be 
finited, or made similar to the finite. The 
philosopher, therefore, now revolves in his 
mind whether it can exist from itself. He 
afirms, denies, doubts; he sees that it can- 
not be, but that therg must have been a 
cause for it. If it did exist from itself, it 
could not even do this by accident, because 
one sees that where no cause is present, 
neither is any case or accident; casualty 
itself demands not a simple or single, but 
a multiple causation. Furthermore, if the 
natural primitive arose by accident, and 
were such as accident could make it, how 
could all its derivatives and subsequent 
issues be of such distinguished harmony 
that not only the elements, worlds, and 
planets, but the vast and beautiful king- 
doms founded upon them, should exist in 
an order and tenor at once so stupendous 
and so delightful. Nothing of the kind 
could come by accident ; for if it did, then 
all the productions subsequent to it would 
be similar to the accident, and destitute of 
order—in short, the supposition of acci- 
dent is unsuited to the occasion. If we 
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say that the above natural did not indeed 
proceed from accident, but from some- 
thing remotely like it, the same nodus, the 
same inextricable difficulty, still remains. 
Wuence this something? If again we say, 
from itself, pray then whence this precise 
finite with its distinctive qualities? And 
here the mind again suggests, that if finite 
it be, there must have been a time when it 
was finited; therefore, time must enter into 
the case, and origin also. If it came from 
itself, or by accident, why did it not come 
sooner, since it might as easily have arisen 
before as when I did? Therefore one 
does not see in this way either, how prim- 
itive nature could have existed from itself. 
The end is, that we conclude with reason, 
as nothing finite, or similar thereto, can 
arise without a cause, that primitive nature 
had a cause. 

‘If, then, primitive nature existed from 
a cause, the cause could not be finite, either 
in itself, or in its origin; for if it were, 
it also would desiderate a cause, to finite 


_it. We conclude, therefore, with reason, . 


that the infinite is the cause of the finite, 
albeit we do not know the nature or quale 
of the infinite. Thus, though we are so 
fur ignorant, yet we are bound to acknowl- 
edge the infinite as a cause; and conse- 
quently to acknowledge the first and least 
natural entity as a causate. Thus, by 
the question of wHENcg, of cause, or of 
UNDE, we may be brought to a confession 
of the infinite, but not by the question of 
QUALITY, distinctive nature, or quaLE, * * 
(pp. 15-17.) 

21. “The infinite is the cause of the 
finite, which it could not be if it did not 
exist. No cause can produce an effect, 
unless the power to produce lie in it: but 
that the infinite produced the primordial 
seeds of nature, and consequently the world, 
has been already stated. Actual notHiIne 
can furnish us with no cause: nothing 
comes of nothing. It follows that the in- 
finite was the cause, and that whatever is 
in the cause is infinite. The circumstance 
of all contingencies in the finite sphere 


‘conspiring so marvellously to a single end, 


can proceed from no other ground than a 
cause involving an infinitely intelligent 
being; whence it follows that there is a 
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pre-eminent being in the cause, and an in- 
finite intelligence in the being. * * * 
Thus, we may be certain that there are 
infinite things in the infinite, the nature 
and quality of which can never be con- 
ceived by the finite. The conclusion is, 
that beyond our finite sphere there are 
verily infinities, to the knowledge of which 
it is useless to aspire; and which in the 
infinite are infinitely many, and can be 
known to no one but the infinite. In order 
that these may in some measure be con- 
ceived by the soul introduced through 
faith into communion with the infinite, it 
has pleased God to discover by revelation 
much whereby the mind can finitely con- 
ceive and express him: not, however, that 
finite perceptions or expressions are sim- 
ilar or adequate to him, but only that those 
made use of are not repugnant.” (p. 57.) 

These are the grounds which Swedenborg 
himself takes with regard to rational or 
speculative philosophy. These grounds 
are taken up by Prof. Tafel in his phi- 
losophical works, and proved by him ac- 
cording to the methods of modern spec- 
ulative philosophy. The following article 
is a translation of the introductory chapter 
of his ‘“ Hauptwahrheiten,” in which are 
summed up his results; by additional quo- 
tations from Swedenborg I shall show that 
Prof. Tafel’s philosophy is essentially a 
philosophical demonstration of the princi- 
ples taught by Swedenborg. 


Wuere can I[ TrutH CERTAINTY ? 


‘What is truth? This old, ever recur- 
ring question, I must first of all propound 
to myself. What is the object, what the 
end I have in view, when I am seeking the 
truth? DolI not aspire to an agreement 
of my views and thoughts with one another* 
and with objects which are independent of 
them, and yet important, and worthy of 
being sought after ; which are consequently 
not merely transitory and inane phenomena, 
but permanent and real goods?+ These 


* “ Whatever is contradictory, is against the 
light of truth, which flows from Divine Wis- 
dom.” (Divine Love and Wisdom, n. 283.) 

t“‘ Truth in itself is good, because itis from 
good ; truth is the form of good, i. e. when 
good is formed so as to be intellectualiy per- 


goods I wish to perceive and to know, to 
touch and seize with my mind and under. 
standing, and thus to unite them with my. 
self, and to appropriate them. I wish, 
therefore, to view and to think what truly is, 

** But by my doing so, this ceases to be 
Being independent of myself, and becomes 
a thing of thought; it assumes my nature, 
and has impressed upon it my mode of 
viewing and thinking; it thereby becomes 
my own product, and that which | grasp, 
or imagine to grasp, is no longer Being in- 
dependent of myself, such as it is in itself, 
but a figment of my own imagination. 

“It is, therefore, impossible for me to 
reach being itself, such as it is in itself; 
it remains a thing unknown and unknow- 
able to me forever; and it thus seems as 
if the sophists and sceptics of old were 
right, who declared that Being in itself 
was unattainable, and the finding of truth, 
consequently, impossible. But, by their 
very act of denying that truth can be 
found and known, they evidently pre-sup- 
pose both; for they go through a process 
of argumentation, and thus pre-suppose a 
law of argumentation, or of conclusion, 
which they hold to be true and certain, 
and thereby they pre-suppose the existence 
of their own thought ; so thatit is impossi- 
ble for any one, provided he think, i.e. be 
a human being, to divest himself utterly 
of all truth and certginty. 

** The reasonings of the sceptics, there- 


ceived, it is called truth. (Arcana Celestia, 
n. 8049.) 

“Truths in the intellect or rational mind 
are analogous to lights and rays in ocular vis- 
ion; falsities that have the appearance of 
truth are analogous to unreal or phosphoric 
lights; doubts, to clouds and shadows; and 
ignorance itself is thick darkness, and the im- 
age of night. (Animal Kingdom, vol. i., p. 1.) 

“A truth is never absolutely single or sim- 
ple, although after its formation, and the co- 
alescence of its parts, it may appear to be so: 
on the contrary, a truth is a fitting combina- 
tion of an infinity of other truths, of an infin- 
ity of distinct ideas and notions.” (Jd. p. 3.) 

“ One truth does not confirm good, but sev- 
eral truths ; for one truth, without connection 
with others, is not confirming ; there must be 
several in connection, then one may appear 
from another. One does not produce any 
form, thus not any quality, but several con- 
nected in a series; for as one tone does not make 
a tune, still less a harmony, so neither does 
one single truth constitute a truth.” (Arcana 
Celestia, n. 4196.) 
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fore, need not make us despair of finding 
truth, and of arriving at certainty ; but it 
may be questioned whether we have gained 
much thereby, and whether we can go be- 
yond the fact of our own existence and 
that of the laws of thought. It is true, 
there have been some who have traced 
back all thought or all mediate knowing 
to an external seeing or an immediate 
knowing, and who have thus included 
at least the facts of external sight and of 
sensation—nay, who have principally in- 
cluded these in the sphere of the knowable 
and certain, by deriving man’s entire men- 
tal activity from external sensation, and 
thus from the impressions of the senses and 
the things causing them. But, here again 
the doubt arises, whether external sight 
and sensation really furnish exact impres- 
sions of the things seen and felt; for 
what I immediately perceive is my own 
state, and an extraneous object, if it be 
at all capable of affecting me, can do so 


only in accordance with my individual or- — 
ganization, and the nature of my mind ° 


which receives these sensations. But sup- 
pose my sensation is actually an exact im- 
pression of the thing causing it, how can 
I ever become certain of this? for I can- 
not step out of myself, and place myself 
above myself and the object, and compare 
my idea of the object with the object it- 
self. This act would pre-suppose, not 
only consciousness and reflection on my 
part, not only a state of separation of the 
ego in me, which knows, from the impres- 
sions of the senses, thus not only a dis- 
crintination of these impressions from 
the ego, but, also, a primitive and imme- 
diate knowledge of Being in itself, which 
I should have independently of all the 
impressions of the senses and of all ex- 
perience. 

“If, therefore, any one lays down the 
principle that everything must be derived 
from the impressions of the senses, and, 
if he would abide in facts, and thus re- 
main in what he calls the positive, he, 
nevertheless, continually pre-supposes and 
applies ideas and principles which no im- 
pression of the senses can ever give him, 
and without which it is utterly impossible 
for him to acquire any knowledge at all. 


He sees and feels only individual things 
pertaining to space and time; but these 
are determined only by virtue of their re- 
lations as parts to the whole of space and 
time: the idea of the whole of space and 
time must, therefore, previously exist with 
him. He sees the relations of things in 
juxtaposition to one another, and, also, 
of things following one another, but these 
relations do not yet furnish him with the 
ideas of the whereby and the wherefor, or 
of cause and end; nay, they do not even 
supply him with the idea of substance or 
of being, which remains constant amid all 
changes, and which lies at the bottom of 
everything. He, nevertheJess, has these 
very ideas, and can by no means get along 
without them; nay, he absolutely fortifies 
himself with these ideas, and by means of 
them maintains his principle of empiri- 
cism and positivism against that of the 
idealists and egoists. For he says: It is 
not in my power, instead of a man whom 
I now see, to see an animal, a plant, or a 
mass of rock, or to see man differently from 
what I now see him: I, therefore, infer 
from this that the view which I have of 
this man, and the determinate image which 
remains in me of this man, is produced by 
a corresponding extraneous object, and 
for this reason is a true representation; 
even as the Epicureans declared such a 
representation as had really been produced 
by, and in accordance with, an extraneous 
object to be true; and the only test, on 
which they could rely, in order to distin- 
guish the real from the merely imaginative, 
in this case, was the state of compulsion 
in which we are, while we are the subjects 
of a real or genuine sensation. In this 
procedure, however, there is pre-supposed 
the principle that every change must have 
a cause, and, indeed, a cause which is ad- 
equate to it, or which corresponds with 
it; and it was easy to show that this princi- 
ple cannot be proved empirically: for the 
sceptic could insist that experience teach- 
es only that one thing follows another, but 
not that it is caused by another, and, also, 
that this consequence must take place in 
many, but not in all cases. The principle 
itself, however, that every change must 
have a cause, has impressed upon it the 
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stamp of truth and certainty, and it forces 
itself upon us with the same necessity 
with which there is impressed upon our 
faculty of thinking the condition, according 
to which it is impossible for us to think to- 
gether things which are contradictory. I 
can, indeed, comprise under a higher unity 
antitheses like being and thinking, and can 
even posit them as equal in certain respects, 
but it is impossible for me to think togeth- 
er things contradictory, because, thus, the 
thought which is in the process of forma- 
tion would again be destroyed. For the 
same reason, because unthinkable, it is 
utterly impossible for me to admit that 
being is produced from non-being, the 
somewhat from the naught ; * whence fol- 
lows again the positive law, that every 
somewhat which has been produced, or 
which is in the process of production, must 
have a cause, and indeed a cause cor- 
responding to it; because a production 
from a non-corresponding cause would 
again be a derivation of the determinate 
somewhat from naught, and would presup- 
pose that an efficient cause could operate 
in a manner different from the nature of 
its determinations. As sure as the general, 
without its particulars and individuals 
is nothing,t so sure Being, which lies at 
the bottom of everything, must be univer- 
sally determined, and the effect it produces 
must correspond with its determinations. 
But if the law of causality is inherent in 
my thought, and is given by the existence 
of my thought, and if all empirical knowl- 
edge is based upon it, it hence follows 
that the reason of the certainty of my 
knowledge is not contained in the impres- 
sions of the senses, but rather in ideas 
and principles which are independent of 
them; nay, the question may here arise 
again, whether each perception and repre- 
sentation received by me from without, is 

Outlines of the Infinite,” p. 57, in 
n. 21. 


+ “ An indefinite or undeterminate idea is no 
idea.” (Arcana Celestia, n. 8705.) 


“The minutest individuals are what consti- 
tute the universal, and to talk of a universal, 
and to separate individuals from it, would be 
the same thing as talking of a whole in which 
there are no parts, and consequently like 
talking of something in which there is noth- 
ing.” (dd. n. 1919.) 


not formed differently by my faculty of 
perception and representation, according 
to its general and particular organization, 
and this in addition to the contingency 
that the perception and representation may 
not be an entirely faithful image of its ob. 
ject. At all events we would have to ex. 
amine, first, what share the extraneous 
object itself, and what my faculty of know- 
ing have in this image, and, also, whether 
the whole image is not the effect of my 
own activity; in which latter case the 
state of compulsion in which I was while 
gazing upon an object, would have origina- 
ted in the peculiar organization of my or- 
gans and faculties. 

“But if the principle of empiricism— 
in case I should limit it to the knowledge 
derived from the senses—leads beyond 
itself to ideas and principles which must 
be added to the impressions of the senses, 
in order to derive thence knowledge, the 
question arises: Are these ideas and prin- 
ciples innate, and, if not, by what means 
did I get them?* I have many items of 
knowledge of which I am not always con- 
scious; they repose in my memory until 
they are called up by a certain opportunity, 
I can, therefore, easily explain to myself 
why Plato could be induced to place the 
origin of these general ideas and principies 
in a previous existence, and why he defined 
all learning as a mere recollection. But 
by this reasoning the question is only de- 
ferred, not answered ; for, at some time or 
other, I must have first become conscious 
of them, and thereby have formed them in 
my mind; for it is entirely out of question 


* “There are no innate ideas or imprinted 
laws in the human mind, but only in the soul; 
in which, unless ideas and laws were connate, 
there could be no memory of the things per- 
ceived by the senses, and no understanding.” 
(Economy of the Animal Kingdom, vol. ii.,p. 286.) 

“The mind is a distinct faculty from the 
soul, namely, posterior and inferior to, and 
more imperfect than the latter; it is the first 
determination of the soul, and partakes at once 
of the soul and the body.” (dd. p. 260.) 

‘That we possess a soul with more knowl- 
edge than we believe, is obvious from the very 
nature of the mind, in which a kind of highly 
rational philosophy and a peculiar logic ap- 
pears, as it were, connate from the first begin- 
ning of our sensations, and which is perfected 
in proportion to the growth of the understand- 
ing.” (dd. p. 256.) 
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that I could have had ideas and principles, and its allurements; and vice versa, a state 
which were my property, in a state which of freedom, as such, pre-supposes a state of 
anteceded that of my consciousness. But  self-consciousness; and from this circle 
if I could be allowed to assume a previous _ there is no escape, unless I admit that both 
existence, could I not be allowed to assume _self-consciousness and freedom are com- 
as well a state of consciousness without a municated to man by a corresponding ex- 
beginning? No! for if my individualself ternal cause, which cause can proceed from 
is not to be destroyed, and if the identity none other than a rational being already 
of my self-consciousness is to be preserved developed, and which consists in the inci- 
at all hazards, then the finiteness and lim- tation proceeding from the educator, by 
itation of my being must likewise remain, which man is induced to perform free 
and this finiteness and limitation would be actions, which are opposed to the animal 
contradicted by a self-consciousness with- and selfish impulses of nature.* 
out any beginning, because in this case my But gf I, and every other finite being, 
being would be posited as finite and non- must have had a beginning, then also, for 
finite at the same time. But if my self- the very same reason, we must assume a 
consciousness had a beginning, because I beginning for the whole of humanity, and 
edge ama finite being, then the consciousness the question arises: How was it possible 
yond of these ideas and principles must also for the first men to awaken into a state of 
must have had a beginning, and indeed a begin- Consciousness and freedom, and thus to be- 
nses, ning which was the result of free acts, for come men, inasmuch as they can arrive at 
, the the very reason that these ideas and prin- sucha state only by means of the educating 
prin- ciples could not be communicated to me influences of a human being already de- 
eans by the things of sense. I can, therefore, veloped, and in the present case there were 
ns of ascribe to myself only the faculty of these 0 such developed beings, for the very rea- 
 con- ideas and principles, which faculty does 80n that they were the first human beings 
until not of its own accord enter into a state of created? There is no alternative left me 
nity. activity, but in its development is limited but to assume a primitive person, i. e. a 
ryself to influences and conditions which do not ational being without any beginning, who 
e the take place with all human beings, because lowered himself to them and educated them, 
ciples not all human beings arrive at this state of by inciting them to follow a course of free- 
efined consciousness, e. g. those children that had _ 40m independent of the selfish impulses of 
But grown up in forests and in deserts, and nature.t. As this rational being was with- 
ly de- among animals, did not become self-con- * “ Suppose a person destitute of education, 


left wholly to himself with wild beasts and 
ime oF scious human beings, but remained animals apes, or advancing to manhood without the 
scious until they entered again into the society of gociety of any animal—What kind of brute 
rem in men. [See “Fundamental Philosophie,”? would hebe? What intelligence would he en- 
estion pp 44-150, where all instances of wild = 
men and women on record are critically Man is made and formed, and distinguished 
examined and sifted.] Whence it follows from education alone.” (Prin- 
cipia, vol. i., p. 7. 
that man awakens into a state of self-con- Pe In things which relate to the civil govern- 
sciousness, and becomes aman, only among ‘ment and economy of a kingdom or state, 
men; that, therefore, he must be educated What is useful and good cannot be seen unless 
in order to b A bat b several of the statutes and ordinances therein 
er to become @ man—i. e. that by be known; or, in matters of a judicial nature, 
self-conscious beings he must be incited to ies laws Soteees or in natural = 
acts of f . as physics, chemistry, anatomy, mechanics, 
lo and the like—unless a man be instructed in the 
wa higher aim of life which is opposed gciences; but in things purely of a rational, 
to the selfish impulses of nature—even as appear 
self-consciousness, and the formation of ‘helt own ight, provided a man, by means of a 
i Se good educatton, be made in some degree rational 
— — and principles, pre-supposes & ‘moral, ana spiritual.” (Divine Providence, n. 
te of freedom, viz.: a state in which the : 


A led by no one else than the Lord alone.” (Spir- 
man, is independent of the exterior object ttual Diary, 2591.) ie 
8 
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out any beginning, He could not have been 
developed into a state of se}f-consciousness 
and freedom, but must have always been 
self-conscious and free from self-love, else 
He could not have been a rational being 
without any beginning, but would have been 
subject to the same conditions as myself, 
and I should not have advanced a single 
step forward, and the same old difficulty 
would still remain unsolved. As this being 
was without any beginning, He was also 
true being, else He could not have been 
without any beginning, but would have 
been subject to time, and be finite, and 
would have pre-supposed for his origin an- 
other being which was true being. True 
being, however, is also unchangeable, and 
cannot cease being; for as out of nothing 
nothing can be, so also what is cannot be- 
come nothing, but has to remain some- 
thing ; it can, therefore, neither be changed 
nor perish: its essence ever remains the 
same. In this rational being without any 
beginning, Who is from eternity, being and 
the knowledge of being are originally and 
eternally united; He is the One that can 
truly say of Himself: I am— which is also 
the meaning of the name Jehovah or Jahve 
—and who says of Himself: “I am that I 
am.” (Exod. iii., 14.) It was possible, 
therefore, for Jehovah, from His unity of 
being and knowing, to give to man, who 
could have originated only from Him, that 
revelation and instruction, without which 
he could never have awakened into a state 
of reason and freedom, and have elevated 
himself above the level of animals. All 
knowledge of truth is, therefore, very justly 
traced back to a primitive Divine revelation 
and tradition, as to its original source.* 
* “Tn reference to the Ancients, who were 
acquainted with the existence of the Divine, 
and that it is to be worshipped, and also that 
man, as to his soul, is immortal, it must be ob- 
served that they did not know these things 
from the light of nature, but from revelation, 
which flowed from the Church down to them; 
for the Church of the Lord has been in the 
land of Canaan from the most ancient times; 
and hence the things relating to Divine worshi 
were diffused from them to the nations somat 
about, and likewise to the neighboring Greeks, 
and from these to the Italians or Romans; 
hence, they all had a knowledge of the Su- 
preme Deity, and of the immortality of the 
soul, on which subjects their learned men have 
written.” (Arcana Celestia, n. 


[The historical proofs that speculative phil. 
osophy is based upon revelation are given 
by Prof. Tafel in his ‘‘ Fundamental Phil. 
osophy,”’ pp. 221-226.] 

“ But however true it may be that reve. 
lation and its tradition is an indispensable 
condition for the knowledge of truth, stil} 
it is equally clear that it cannot be the 
only condition ; for revelation, in order to 
be received and understood, and to be 
acknowledged and held fast as a convic- 
tion, requires a peculiar organ created for 
its reception, and also a general light which 
existed before revelation, for the influence 
of which this organ would be adapted.t 
Suppose I was willing to admit that sufi. 
cient light emanated from revelation alone, 
still it would be perfectly useless to submit 
an animal to the influence of its light, which 
is a positive proof that an animal is en- 
tirely destitute of the organ created for 
the reception of revelation, and that this 
must be peculiar to man. But if an animal 
is thus utterly unsusceptible of the light of 
revelation, and if it is totally incapable of 
a higher destination, it can, nevertheless, 
not be denied that it enjoys a natural light, 
and this same natural light must also be 
enjoyed by man, only in a mueh higher 
degree, provided his interior eye, or his 
interior perception, which animals have 
not, is opened, and he has thereby awa- 
kened to a state of self-consciousness and 
reflection. 

“If it should be objected that, since the 
obscuration consequent upon the fall of 
man, this light, which man enjoys inde- 
pendently of revelation, no longer agrees 
with the superior light of revelation, and 
that man, on account of his depraved con- 
dition, is utterly blind in spiritual things, 


t “It is very plain that the understanding 
was given to man in order that he might see 
the truth, and from the truth what is good. * 
* * This understanding was given to mat, 
but not to animals.” (Adversaria, vol. i., n0s. 
915, 916.) 

“Truths themselves are not seen except ina 
certain light, which is called the intellectual 
light; just as the forms of the objects before 
our eyes do not appear except in daytime, whet 
the sun shines, and then according to the it- 
tensity of the light. This light, in which truths 
appear, comes from the only source of truth 
viz.: from Jehovah God, and by this light the 
human soul is illuminated.” (dd. n. 940.) 
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so that revelation would not only be needed 
in order to bring him new light, but also in 
order to open his eye for its reception; 
still, even in this case, this eye must still 
be in man, and it must have preserved the 
faculty of being opened by revelation, or 
its tradition, and of seeing what is true; 
it must be ‘sun-like’ in its nature, and 
there must exist a relation of correspond- 
ence between it and the true light.* Man, 
consequently, must have a criterion in him- 
self, by which he is enabled to recognize 
every true revelation as such, and to dis- 
tinguish it from spurious revelation. But 
this pre-supposes, independently of external 
revelation and tradition, ideas and princi- 
ples, and a whole series of reasons con- 
nected therewith, which are inherent ia the 
organization of man’s inner eye, or at 
least which are connected with it, and 
which are awakened and stirred into con- 
sciousness by the light of revelation. There 
must be mind and memory in man, in order 
to receive the ideas and doctrines of reve- 
lation, and to retain them; there must be 
understanding, in order that man may be 
conscious of their determinateness and 
connection, and that he may distinguish 
them from the opposite errors; there must 
be reason, in order that he may know their 
relation to the supreme and absolutely cer- 
tain grounds of all knowledge, and that he 
may thereby become conscious and be made 
certain of their truth and priceless value.t 
Unless this inner light existed, unless I was 


*“Tn spite of any difficulty in the case, we 
may nevertheless learn through reason what 
the principle in man receptive of the divinity 
consists in, in short, that it lies in the circum- 
stance that man may acknowledge, and does 
acknowledge God; that he can believe, and 
does believe, that God is infinite; that though 
he is ignorant of the nature of the Deity, yet 
he can acknowledge, and does acknowledge, 

existence; and this without the shadow of 
doubt, * * * But where he doubts, he 
does not acknowledge, and the divine is not in 
him.” (Outlines of’ the Infinite, p. 71.) 

t “As by the grace of God truth is revealed 
to us in the Holy Scripture, so where reason is 
Perplexed in its apprehensions, we must at 
once have recourse to revelation; and where 
Wwe cannot discover from revelation either what 
we should adopt, or in what sense we should 
understand its declarations, we must then fly 
of reason.” (Outlines of the Infinite, 
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bound originally to certain fundamental 
ideas and lawsg¢I might accept, and follow 
as divine revelations, the most contradic- 
tory and perverse notions, with which I 
may have become imbued by the chances 
of my birth, of my education, and of my 
circumstances in life; and the belief in a 
‘divine revelation, and its reception by me, 
would thus be destroyed. Not that it would 
be really possible for me to receive and ap- 
propriate these perverse notions, because I 
could not receive and seize them with their 
determinateness, for I find that I am act- 
ually bound to such fundamental ideas 
and laws. It is impossible for any man to 
consider contradictory propositions as true; 
and he cannot entertain and follow per- 
verse and ignoble sentiments, if he wishes 
to be elevated above the level of animals, 
and to advance towards the one source of 
truth and goodness. I can, indeed, receive 
contradictory propositions in my memory; 
but unless my understanding and reason 
decide either for the one or the other, 
neither of them is appropriated to me, and 
I remain in a state of indecision; or else 
mere chance or prejudice, or even blind 
passion and a depraved heart, decide be- 
tween them; and if man progresses at all 
in truth, clearness, and certainty, such a 
decision must appear daily more one-sided 
and unsatisfactory to him, or else, if his 
circumstances and relations in life change, 
this persuasion may be given up to-mor- 
row, and again day after to-morrow, and so 
on forever; but if in these circumstances 
doubts are cast against revelation, this re- 
mains without any defence whatsoever.” 
The light of the rational mind, which is 
received by man immediately by influx 
from the Lord, is, therefore, the condition 
of man’s reception of revelation, and must 
therefore, in a certain sense, be placed 
above revelation, and be made the judge 
between two conflicting revelations. The 
question now arises: if there is a possibil- 
ity of revealed truth being falsified and 
perverted, and if man by his very organ- 
ization is bound to some general ideas and 
principles, of which he becomes conscious 
by education ; if, therefore, by investiga- 
ting the conditions of his consciousness 
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he eliminates these general ideas and prin- 
ciples and forms them into system, is not 
this system of rational truths more reliable 
and more useful to him than an unsatis- 
factory and dubious revelation? Prof. 
Tafel, after explaining the style of divine 
revelation in the Holy Scripture, and show- 
ing that by its appearances of truth, and 
its allegories, in which is contained abso- 
lute truth, itis adapted to the apprehension 
of child-like minds and spiritual minors, 
as well as to that of the highest intelligen- 
ces, answers this question in the following 
manner: 

Revelation and tradition must, there- 
fore, by no means be cast aside and exclu- 
ded, but rather be most carefully sought 
after, and when found, be cherished with the 
greatest affection; for the generation of 
all rational and philosophical knowledge 
originally depends upon revelation, and is 
continually influenced by it, and the general 
truths of reason by themselves are not 
sufficient to keep us in the right path to 
the end, and to direct us ever toward it; 
for they move in the sphere of the general 
and merely negative, and by themselves 
are destitute of all life and fullness, and 
are unable to affect man; this power they 
receive only by having inseminated in 
them the particulars and facts with which 
we meet in revelation and in history. Mere 
rational knowledge, therefore, lacks com- 
pleteness and positive determination ; 
moreover, it is not fully developed in any 
man; nor is it protected in him against 
doubt; also, it is nowhere found entirely 
pure and unalloyed, but is always mixed 
up with foreign additions of prejudice, 
imagination, and passion. A knowledge 
of the general laws of reason includes by 
no means a knowledge of their application 
in concrete cases, and neither the under- 
standing nor reason has the power of 
creating existences, but they must necessa- 
rily begin and start with the actual, as 

they find it, and as it exists, without their 
interposition. Reason and _ revelation, 
therefore, are two halves, of which the 
one is supplementary to the other, and of 
which one bears witness of the other; and 
to these two, experience is added as a 


third. The greatest clearness and certain. 
ty, indeed, must result, when these three, 
faith, reason and experience, are joined in 
a harmonious whole, and when not only 
highways lead from one of these spheres 
into the other, but also every false way 
has been examined and exposed, according 
to the prophecy of Isaiah: ‘In that day 
shall there be a highway out of Egypt to 
Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and 
the Egyptians shall servewith the Assyrians, 
In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the land,’ xix. 23, 24; where Is- 
rael signifies the sphere of the faith, As- 
syria that of reason, and Egypt that of 
experimental knowledge.” 

The relation of Swedenborg’s theology 
to speculative philosophy is, therefore, as 
follows: He acknowledges both reason 
and revelation, speculative philosophy and 
revealed religion, and asserts that in the 
beginning the two agreed most amicably 
together. In the process of time, howev- 
er, when men plunged into sensualism, and 
would believe only what they could ap- 
prehend with their senses, both philos- 
ophy and revealed religion lost the light 
of truth, and a deep gulf became fixed 
between them. This gulf exists at the 
present day. Philosophy sees so many 
contradictions in the dogmas of Christiani- 
ty and in the literal sense of the Sacred 
Scripture, that it regards both as antago- 
nistic to the truth; and Christianity, on the 
other hand, points to the numberless sys- 
tems of philosophy which have risen and 
have fallen like so many dazzling meteors, 
and regards this as a positive proof that 
philosophy is not in the possession of the 
light of truth. 

In order to effect a reconciliation be 
tween philosophy and revelation, it is ev 
ident, therefore, that both require to be 
purged of abuses. Asall revelation comes 
from God, and as He is the same now 4% 
He was in the beginning, when He gave to 
man his first revelation, it follows that He 
can even now make a new revelation, and 

indeed one which is adapted to the present 
scientific and philosophical state of mal 
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kind. As He revealed himself to the sim- 
ple minded in miracles and parables, He 
can reveal himself to thinking and rational 
men by a rational revelation. 

We claim for Swedenborg’s theology that 
it is adapted to the rational state of man- 
kind of the present time, and that each of 
its positions is capable of being proved and 
confirmed by the laws of thought. Nay, 
we hold that the fundamental points of 
Swedenborg’s theology flow naturally and 
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irresistibly from the laws of thought, when 
they are consulted in their true form, and 
not in one that is perverted. 

We invite all speculative philosophers 
who seek the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, to judge for themselves. They will 
derive great assistance in this work by a 
study of the works of Prof. Immanuel 
Tafel, which were quoted in the beginning 
of this article. 


**Beethoven .... 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 


of transcendent power.”—R. W. Emerson. 
By Cas. W. CHAPMAN. 


{In printing this article we have adopted the following plan for musical notation, and we hope 
by its means to be able to present some of the excellent critiques of Marx in our future numbers : 
Notes will be indicated by the letters of the scale, and the word sharp or flat will be written 
after the letter to indicate a sharp or flat. The length of the note or notes will be indicated by 
a fraction following in a parenthesis, thas, (}) = a quarter note ; ($.) a dotted eighth; (1) =a 
whole note. The clef will be written at the beginning.—Ep1ror.] 


It is unnecessary at this late day to en- 
ter into any comparative estimate of the 
place which the Beethoven Symphonies 
hold in classic musical literature. They 
have long since taken their stand at the 
head of orchestral compositions as models 
of human genius and skill, and time only 
increases the admiration—the feelings akin 
to worship—which they inspire. 

The Seventh, Op. 92, thought by many 
to be the greatest of the series, consists of 
four grand movements, besides a shorter 
introductory movement, viz. : 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vinace. 

Il. Allegretto. 
Ill. Presto, including the meno assai. 
IV. Allegro con brio. 


These parts, though quite distinct in out- 
line and separate from each other, yet have 
an inner relative proportion and sequence. 
They form together a complete unity and 
constitute a Tone-poem, a Joy-song of un- 
surpassed magnificence. The opening “‘po- 
C0 sostenuto” in two-fold measure, stretches 
out like a newly awakened athlete, begin- 
ning preparation at once for the day’s con- 
test. Bright hints of good news, full of 
Promise, excite the hopes and anticipate 


the certain success. A beautiful figure* 
only partially worked out, shadows forth 
the great things coming, and gathering 
force leads gradually to a climax of ex- 
pectation, and conducts the hearer directly 
to the most inspiriting, Vivace, a 6-8 
movement abounding in vigor and love of 
play. The motive or subject, although so 
free and spontaneous, is treated th:cugh- 
out with the thoroughness and strength of 
Beethoven. It is full of the activity of 
youth, the freedom and freshness of morn- 
ing. The unshaped gladness of the Pre- 
lude has here become fully determined. 
Before the end of the part,t and after the 
Coda has begun, appears in the violas, vio- 
lincellos and double basses, a new phrasing 
of the subject, an epitome of the first mo- 
tive; it denotes an ecstatic summing up of 
the deepest delight ; it is ten times repeat- 
ed with increasing emphasis, and rolls up 
like the ground swell of a conquering storm 
gone by; it is an extraordinary effect, and 
in the last part of the work} occurs a 


* 23d measure ; oboes. 

+50 measures before the close, the Coda in- 
cluding 60 measures. 

$ Allegro con brio, 77 measures from the 
end. Note.—There is a subtle analogy in the 
phenomena of material forces which these 
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reminiscence of it in a broader setting. 
The theme is developed to a culminating 
point of astonishing force; by a simulta- 
neous charge the mount of joy is scaled, 
and the movement finishes in a fortissimo 
of attainment and victory.* 


ALLEGRETTO. 


From the height of exhilaration to this 
next movement, what a fall! we are in 
another country from the last. The hearer 
is startled by a hollow and yet piercing 
ery of pain.t A marchlike musing theme 
begins from the foundations ¢ a spectral 
harmony without melodic voice; a message 
of such momentous import that articulate 
utterance is denied it. At length arises a 
a melody (violas) so simple, so grand, it 
seems to take hold of the very innermost of 
song. Is it a weary nation whose deliverer 
has not yet arisen—or the loneliness of a 
leader whose people will not follow? Bal- 
boa at the foot of the Isthmian rocks with 
a hardly suppressed mutiny about him? 
Or, a vast procession bowed in profoundest 
feeling, and signalled by that sharp cry to 
move on? Rather let us conclude, a song 
of love and compassion for erring mortals ; 
a symphonic picture of performance, match- 
ed with the attempted ideal—(subpart in 
A major, the triple motion again). Once, 
twice, does the gloomy curtain lift amid 
strains from Elysium, seldom given to mor- 
tals to hear ; still it is far off, and while it 
comforts, it is that ‘*remembering hap- 


Codas of Beethoven remind one of. It is to 
this effect: The greatest force moves largest 
masses through least space, e. g. compare the 
flight of the yellow bird and the eagle; or, 
better, see the sun make the hills lean for him 
in his daily round, to settle back under the 
cold of night. If the mountains could sing, 
would they not gently hum such a figure as 
this over and over and over: (Bass §) d (}.), 


a, , b sharp, b sharp (%), ¢ sharp (}), ¢ 


* Note-—Victory, undoubtedly. And yet, 
why does the cadence chord fall upon the 
third? Is something further to be looked for ? 
Ah! itis the very nature of the triplet, the 
6-8 motion to be incapable of reaching the 
final solution of life. Youth, with its inexpe- 
rience, its high bent and its caprice, favors the 
triple motion; there is in it a little of the 
curvet and the magniloquent, which anguish 
or tragedy prunes away in good time. The 
romantic is insufficient for itself. 

+ Oboes, clarionets, fagottos and horns. 

¢ Violas, violincellos and contra bassi. 


pier things” which is truly the “crown of 
sorrow.” We called this Seventh Sym- 
phony a joy-song! Yes! not the mere 
briskness and unthinking levity of youth 
or bodily spirits, but the soundness of a 
great and healthy nature. Woe—even the 
wretchedest§—to which such consola- 
tions are permitted to come, can never ut- 
terly lose courage. The sources of grief 
well up with increased power ; though the 
Divine assistance does not fail, human en- 
durance has a limit; a desperate effort 
against fate, only rends the striver,and calls 
forth again the same bitter ery, ending the 
movement as it began. This sad and most 
beautiful picture let into the body of the 
work, heightens in the greatest degree the 
contrast of feelings both before and after 
it; just the converse of the grave-digger 
seene in Hamlet, it answers a similar pur- 
pose. The dignity and nobleness of the 
sorrow here shown is perhaps withouta 
parallel in the domain of musical expres- 
sion. Totally unlike this movement is the 
third, or “Presto,” and meno assai.” 
It has such an impetuosity of frolic as to 
run itself almost out of control. Flutes 
and oboes call to strings and fagottos back 
and forth like elves and nixies, and chase 
and hiding alternate in the imaginative 
sport. Hungry wild birds come upon a 
supply of food ridiculously overmuch for 
them, chuckle such assuring notes together. 
The combination of might and fairy fleet- 
ness is masterly. Upon the fire and vebe- 
mence of this “Presto,” fairly sails the 
assai meno (Presto) [the Trio to this 
Scherzo}. The acute notes held solong by 
the violins, remind one of the sea of insect 
sound filling all the air, which rises from 
an August field. It is a colossal calm, fitly 
introduced after the three great movements 
preceding, telling of infinite content and 
the leisure of midsummer heats. The old 
is not forgotten, but surmounted ; theher- 
ald cry at the beginning and end of the 
“Allegretto” comes up again, but stripped 
of the minor interval—it is the strong, 
unison breath of robust maturity.) Sootb- 


§ 143d measure of Allegretto, or 5th mes- 
sure after the first episode in A major. 

| Coda to Scherzo, and also before the “A* 
sai meno.” 


edtoslumbrous quiet by these splendid 
tones, and loth to let them go, the part ends 
abruptly. 

ALLEGRO CON BRIO. 


This powerful composition rounds and 
completes the work. It overflows with mil- 
leonial rejoicing. The undercurrent of 
bliss reached in the Vivace here finds room 
for development upon a broader basis. 
The pleasure is so intense and active that 
phrases from the Allegretto, expressing the 
deepest affiction, are here turned into 
proudest notes of exultation.* When the 
resources of art seem well nigh exhausted, 
we are carried to still higher flights in pe- 
riods of excelling majesty. In joy like 
this we learn truths that sadness may help 
teach us, but itself could never reveal. 
We feel the brotherhood of man, and that 
suffering is but an incident in the life of 
the soul. Beethoven himself said, this is 
“one of my very best”? works. (Letter to 
J. P. Salomon, 1815.) Over particular 
beauties of the work one could linger long. 
The crisis introduced at the 143d measure, 
Allegretto—what a vast sigh terminating 
in paroxysmal pain—it shudders like the 


* Compare the 38th measure, Allegretto for 
instance, with the 16th measure of the Allegro 
con brio—( 24th, reckoning the repeat.) 
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recoiling surf that has spent its utmost 
upon the unyielding breaker. 

The flutes sing eloquently—each sufferer * 
responding less fluently, with greater em- 
phasis ; the weight descends with ever add- 
ed mass upon those terrible couplets, for- 
tissimo—and the last hope of deliverance by 
active effcrt is exhausted. The very least 
note of this gigantic dissolution is indispen- 
sable. * * There is nothing in all experi- 
ence adequate to such a composition, except 
the glory to the world of having for awhile 
detained such an author. Justas the breadth 
of treatment urges formore performers than 
it would be practicable to assemble, so 
does the greatness of ideas contained there- 
in transcend the actual and look beyond to 
the dream of the poet, or to prophetic vis- 
ion. An intellectual nature so energetic 
as to superintend inspirations of such mag- 
nitude, can stand for humanity to a distant 
future, as a symbol of Divine power. If 
it is the province of Art to develop the la- 
tent sense of Beauty in man, to bring into 
clearness the indistinct but ever-beckoning 
Possible, surely little should be needed to 
incite us to love and study works placed in 
our hands by the labor and genius that 
have gone before: they have made the hab- 
itable earth more habitable, and the gift 
of Life more welcome to us. 


BENARD’S ESSAY ON HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. 


Translated from the French by Jas. A. MARTLING. 


Il. Parntinc. With painting, commen- 
ces a new series which the author describes 
under the name of Romantic Arts. We 
have already spoken of this division, which 
makes the chronological and historical or- 
der coincide with the logical order in the 
theory of the arts. Hegel sets out with 
this principle, that each art corresponds 
to a particular degree in the development 
of spirit. Thus architecture limits itself 
to fashioning the forms of inert matter, 
according to the laws of mathematics, 
thereby expressing the thought only vague- 
lyand symbolically, and is especially suited 
to the infancy of society. It is the lan- 


guage of nations whose religious thought 
is an enigma to themselves, and whose 
worship is directed toward the forces of 
nature. Sculpture, which represents spirit 
under the human form, and. the perfect 
agreement of the soul and body, marks a 
moreadvanced epoch. To it, it is given to 
realize the type of classic beauty. But 
the spirit does not rest here. It turns back 
upon itself, and descends into its inner- 
most depths. It distinguishes itself from 
external nature, and from whatever in the 
soul connects it with the body. It acquires 
a sense of its free personality, of its in- 
finite nature, of its divine essence, and of 
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its immortal destiny. It also conceives 
God as pure spirit, as infinite spirit. Then 
a new world opens, the world of the soul, 
with all its depths. 

In other words, the ideal of pagan sculp- 
ture represents the divine principle under 
an individual and corporeal form. Chris- 
tian spiritualism abandons this form and 
withdraws itself into itself; it represents 
the essence of spirit asspirit. Thenceforth 
the bond which united the spirit to the 
corporeal form, is, if not altogether bro- 
ken, at least much weakened. The two 
terms are rendered more independent. If, 
then, the spirit wishes to express itself by 
sensuous emblems, it needs more spiritual, 
more ideal, and less material forms. It 
must have, besides, a broader field of rep- 
resentation, richer and more varied mate- 
rials, more vivacity and depth in expression. 
Nature will hold her place in these repre- 
sentations, but nature spiritualized, pre- 
senting everywhere a reflex of the thought, 
an echo of the sentiment, a frame for 
the development of spirit, which has become 
the principal object. If we consider the 
mode of expression, and the means which 
the arts have at their disposal, it follows 
that extension, with its three dimensions, 
or the plastic form, must give way to an- 
other mode of representation, better fitted 
to express the thoughts and feelings of 
the soul. 

This new form, more spiritual, is the 
visible appearance created by the spirit 
’ itself, and which, combined with color, 
perspective, and the play of light and 
shade, acquires a higher expression, opens 
a vaster field for representation, permits 
objects to crowd themselves upon the same 
surface. Such is the aim of painting. 

Music will go still further. It will sup- 
press extension. Seizing the soul in its 
most internal phase, sentiment, it express- 
es this by an immaterial, invisible sign, by 
sound, which vibrates upon the ear and 
penetrates into the soul. 

Finally, poetry will consummate this lib- 
eration of the soul. The art of speech 
replaces form, visible appearance, color, 
significant and harmonious sound, by a 
sign, in itself void of meaning, but capa- 
ble of expressing all the conceptions of 


spirit, all the shades of thought, the inner. 
most sentiments of the soul, and of re. 
producing an action in the successive 
phases of its development. The art which 
expresses itself by speech, embraces and 
includes the means adapted to the other 
arts. Hence it is employed in all forms 
of art and in all epochs. 

These principles established, Hegel en- 
ters upon the theory of painting, the general 
character and principle of which he devotes 
himself to determining, in the first place, 
in a more precise manner. For this pur- 
pose, he considers it in its content, its 
form, and its mode of execution. 

1. The idea which constitutes the con- 
tent of the representations of painting, is 
the inner life, the soul, whose sentiments, 
impressions, and acts manifest themselves 
in a multitude of situations and varying 
scenes,—the soul, which still reflects it- 
self in the spectacle of nature and in the 
forms of the visible world. This is why 
its true centre is the Christian world. 
There is no need of instituting here a com- 
parison between ancient and modern paint- 
ing. Materials are lacking for this purpose. 
But it suffices to know what are the ideas, 
the sentiments, the content, in a word, 
which harmonize with the essence of this 
art, and its mode of representation. Now, 
4@ priori, we can maintain only that how- 
ever excellent may have been the pictures 
of the ancients, and however unapproach- 
able the beauty of their sculpture is, paint- 
ing, among them, without speaking of the 
material means invented dince, was not 
able to attain the same degree of develop- 
ment and perfection as among moderns. 
The reason is simple. It is that the con- 
tent of the Greek thought, so eminently 
favorable to the principle of sculpture, 
precisely because of this advantage, is not 
favorable to painting. If, on the other 
hand, painting was carried to its perfec- 
tion at the close of the middle ages, it 
is because the spiritual content of its 
works, the Christian sentiment, lends 
itself in a wonderful manner to its repre 
sentations. 

Such is the true reason why it was im- 
possible for the Greeks to realize the ideal 
of painting. This ideal did not exist. If 


sculpture is pagan art, painting is eminent- 
ly Christian. 

Qn the other hand, if we examine paint- 
ing in its form or in its mode of representa- 
tion, we may see that it demands likewise 
ahigher degree of spirituality, which be- 
longs only to Christian art. What is, in 
fact, the sensuous element in which this 
art moves? Surface, visible appearance, 
that is to say, something artificial substi- 
tuted for the reality. Now, for this very 
reason, this means claims an animation, a 
vitality superior to plastic expression. The 
innermost of spirit must vivify these ex- 
ternal forms, and be reflected therein. 
Color, which further specializes this ap- 
pearance, requires in the objects represent- 
ed, amore determinate, more vivid and more 
animated character than the ideal simplici- 
ty of the forms of statuary. Hence the 
necessity of a multiplicity of situations, 
of movement, of variety, in order to cor- 
respond to the materials of painting. Be- 
tween the content and the form there is 
established a necessary reciprocity. If the 
idea seeks a form capable of expressing it, 
this in turn seeks a principle which pene- 
trates and animates it. 

From these principles the following re- 
sults are derived. 

In the first place, painting, in its person- 
age, represents the spirit reflected upon it- 
self, assuming more depth and individual- 
ity. It isno longer able, like sculpture, to 
present a purely general character. It de- 
mands a more personal treatment, more 
sensibility, passions more defined, more vi- 
tality in the situations ; a place for the par- 
ticular, the individual, the accidental, for 
even the indifferent. As to the extent of 
the field of painting, it embraces the 
totality of the objects of nature, all the 
spheres of human activity, all the par- 
ticulars of existence. A crowd of ob- 
jects inaccessible to sculpture enter into 
its representations. The religious world, 
the scenes of nature and of human life, 
the most fugitive accidents of situations 
and of characters, should be presented in 
conceptions of the artist. 

But the true principle, the essential con- 
tent, the centre of this art, is always the 
innermost life of the soul. In the repre- 
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sentation of external objects, in the pic- 
tures which represent nature, what consti- 
tutes the vital interest, the real sense, is 
the sentiment which beams through it, the 
reflex of the spirit, the soul of the artist 
which appears in his work, the image of 
his inmost thought, or a general echo of 
our impressions. 

2. If from the content we pass to the 
form, that, ‘in painting, consists in the two 
means which it employs, surface and color. 
Surface, in place of the three dimensions 
of body, presents only two. This is, as 
we have seen, a consequence of the nature 
of the content which it represents. To a 
spiritual content there ought to correspond 
a more immaterial and artificial form. Art 
can no longer retain plastic material. 

Is that a proof of inferiority ? Undoubt- 
edly. Yet, more than sculpture, it places 
an abstract form under the eye. But this 
apparent imperfection is a real progress. 
Sculpture had already, in place of copying 
nature, fashioned a simple and colorless 
image. Here we have the contrary. Inner 
sentiment manifests itself fully only so far 
as it is freed from material form. Paint- 
ing, like sculpture, labors for the eyes, but 
it no longer shows them natural objects, 
such as they are in themselves. It trans- 
forms them into images, such that they are 
a mirror of spirit. Art, then, destroys real 
existence, changes it into a simple appear- 
ance, created by spirit and addressed to 
spirit. If it renounce extension altogether, 
this would not imply weakness, defect, in- 
feriority—it is to the end that this appear- 
ance, artificially fashioned, may reveal the 
spirit to itself, and that the work of art 
may enter into a more intimate relationship 
with the spectator. The latter is thus as- 
sociated, from the commencement, with 
the faculty of conception. By reason of 
this purpose, which it is intended to fulfil 
as pure reflex of the spirit, the simple ap- 
pearance of the reality meets and better 
fulfils the design. Real extension would 
perplex the spectator ; for, in painting, the 
pleasure of the representation is not pro- 
duced by the view of real objects; it is in 
the purely contemplative interest that the 
spirit takes in the manifestation of itself 
in the forms of the external world. 
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But the physical element proper to paint- 
ing, and which is adapted to it through its 
ideal character, is light. The preceding 
arts employ ponderable matter; with them 
' light would only serve to illumine them 
from without; it could not constitute an 
integral part of a work of art; it limits 
itself to rendering it visible. In painting, 
light, the clear and the obscure, the effects 
of shade, are not only the very materials 
of the art; they are produced by the art 
itself—its creation. A new reason why 
painting has no need of three dimensions 
is, that the artistic form is produced by 
light and shade; the real form is then use- 
less, and would be a hindrance. 

Light does not limit itself to the clear 
and the obscure, to the alternate play of 
light and shade; it becomes also the prin- 
ciple of color, which for painting is the 
means of excellence. Forms, distance, lim- 
its, outlines, are manifested by color, whose 
more ideal character is also capable of ex- 
pressing a more ideal content. By deep 
contrasts, gradations infinitely varied, fine- 
ness of shades and tints, it embraces a 
vaster field, inasmuch as it reproduces a 
variety of objects with all the richness of 
their details—form, distance, the play of 


the features of the face, the expression of 


the most delicate sentiments, and whatever 
is at once most sensuous and most immate- 
rial—ideas. 

3. As to its mode of execution, it may be 
said that painting, by the manner in which 
it treats its subjects, is capable of recon- 
ciling the two extremes, of representing the 
most elevated, the most profound subjects, 
and also those of the most insignificant 
appearance. It seems to accord an equal 
value to the content and the form; fre- 
quently even to make of the latter, and 
the mode of execution, its essential object. 
Hence, we have two species of painting, 
two schools, two opposite schools, and also 
two modes of judging; it is the opposition 
of the ideal and the real, but of the real 
idealized through the execution. Painting 
admits these two extremes; it represents 
the substance of things, the most elevated 
objects of religious faith, the great events 
and the great persons of history, or it 
opens a free field in the details of nature 
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and of real life. It goes so far in this di- 
rection as to make appearance itself and 
illusion its principal object. But here the 
image is superior to the reality. The ideal 
character consists in this, that the fugitive 
and momentary accident is fixed upon the 
canvas forever, and represented in its yj- 
tality. It is this that gives rise to the fact 
that there are two modes of understanding 
the ideal in painting, both wholly true, but 
exclusive. Hence, also, that there can be 
here diversity of schools, of styles, of man- 
ner, and greater originality than in the 
other arts. 

In the examination of the particular 
characteristics of painting, the author 
comes back to the preceding questions, ex- 
ploring and developing them. Thus he de- 
votes himself to characterizing, in a more 
especial manner, what constitutes the con- 
tent of religious painting, or the Christian 
ideal, of which mention has been made 
above. He then studies the means of ex- 
pression which are suitable to painting— 
perspective, drawing, coloring. Finally, 
under the head of artistic execution, he 
treats of the conception of composition, and 
of the manner of characterizing the works 
of the painter. We can devote only a few 
words to each of these points: 

1. The true domain of painting is what 
it is capable of expressing. better than the 
other arts, by the means which are peculiar 
to it. It embraces, consequently, subjects 
which to depth and richness of sentiment 
join strongly marked originality of char- 
acter. Here the frigid grandeur of the 
antique ideal is no longer appropriate. 
The ideal will be furnished by a religion 
which has penetrated farther into the depths 
of the soul, which reveals rejoicings and 
sufferings unknown, joys, delights ineffa- 
ble, a bliss which succeeds struggles and 
afflictions. The soul, in order to attain 
this, must have passed through a life of 
combats and sufferings, and have come out 
triumphant. 

Such is the Christian ideal. It is the 
reconciliation of man with God, who in 
His terrestrial life has Himself trodden the 
path of suffering. In breaking His human 
heart, He rises above the pains and joys of 
the world, to a profound, unalterable peace, 


which he draws from the divine love, and 
the hope of being reunited to God. 

This particular feature of love is not 
wholly wanting in the antique ideal; but 
it is not true love for a living and personal 
God. ‘The idea of destiny freezes senti- 
ment. Hence that silent sadness in the 
expression of sorrow in most noble natures, 
in Laocoon, in Niobe, for example—that 
frigid resignation, which is only impassi- 
bility, the petrifaction of sorrow. 

True love, on the other hand, true felici- 
ty in love, is the abandonment, the forget- 
fulness of self, but in order to find itself 
again in the object beloved. 

Thus, in this sacrifice and this abandon- 
ment, the soul preserves the feeling of liv- 
ing with the object of its love, and it 
acquires thus the highest joy in itself. 
This apparent contradiction, this mysteri- 
ous problem, love resolves. It alone ren- 
dersone happy; it causes one to taste heav- 
en; it exalts the soul above the temporal 
and the finite. 

Now this depth of mystic love, unknown 
to the ancients, constitutes the centre of 


’ the Christian ideal and the principal con- 


tent of the representations of religious 
painting. It is what makes the incompar- 
able superiority in Christian painting. It 
is the content of all its subjects. 

There is, in the first place, the love of 
Christ, the love of God for men, which re- 
produces itself in all the acts of his mor- 
tal life, in his infancy, his miracles, his 


_ passion, his cross, and his resurrection. 


Then come the personages of the holy fam- 
ily, the Virgin, Saint Joseph, the disciples. 
These are inexhaustible subjects of pictures 
where the highest ideal is found. Among 
them are distinguished, as the most favor- 
able, the infancy of Christ and his passion. 
In another point of view, the happiest sub- 
ject is maternal love, the love of the Virgin, 
which presents situations at once so ex- 
alted, so pure and so touching—the annun- 
ciation, the visitation, the birth, the flight 
into Egypt, ete.; but especially Mary at 
the foot of the cross. By the side of such 
a.subject the ancient Niobe no longer bears 
& comparison. 

Of aless elevated sort, although also 
full of interest, are the pictures which 
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represent the disciples, the apostles, the 
saints, self-examination, adoration, prayer, 
penitence, conyersion, glorification, and‘ 
sanctity—these subjects have inspired the 
greatest painters. The same is true of the 
other phase of religious sentiment, of the 
suffering and the sorrow in the scenes 
which represent martyrdom, constancy in 
supplication, physical and moral suffering, 
the wounds of love, the sorrows of the soul, 
inward penitence, regret, and contrition; 
finally, glorification through sorrow, sunc- 
tity obtained through penitence. 

Such are the principal elements of the 
Christian ideal which form the essential 
content of painting in the middle ages. 
They are the subject of its most admired 
and most celebrated works—works immor- 
tal through the depth of the thought which 
they express, as well as through the talent 
and genius of the artists who have repre- 
sented it. 

After having dwelt particularly upon re- 
ligious painting, and upon the ideas which 
form the content of its works, Hegel passes 
immediately to landscape painting. If he 
limits himself thus to characterizing the 
two extremes, without pausing at the 
intermediate points, it is for the purpose of 
better bringing to light the general princi- 
ple which he has laid down above. He 
wishes to demonstrate thereby that it is 
yet the soul and the inmost sentiment that 
painting represents in the pictures which 
present to us the vision of nature. He un- 
dertakes to justify this assertion in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

The interest that we take in the repre- 
sentation of the objects of nature, centres 
not in the objects themselves, but there is 
in them a content of vitality which excites 
our sympathy, and which is for us a source 
of pleasure. Between these objects and 
the human soul there exists a secret har- 
mony, which maintains in us an inward 
joy, the charm of living existence. A sort 
of dialogue is established between nature 
and man, who lends to it his sentiments, 
his ideas, all the attributes of his soul. 

Art, moreover, changes our ordinary 
point of view with regard to nature; the 
practical connection becomes purely con- 
templative. Art causes us to forget our 
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wants, gives us a sense of our inner, proper, 
independent life; in fine, it fixes and makes 
eternal that which isin itself mobile and 
instantaneous. This is the triumph of art 
over reality, the ideal in this domain. 
Besides, something new is added to the 
objects represented, or to their image, 
to-wit: the love, the feeling, the spirit, 
the soul of the artist who communicates to 
them thus his personal inspiration as a 
new life, and makes of it his creation. 
Under the head of materials of painting, 
Hegel treats of perspective, of drawing, and 
of color. What he says of the first two 
furnishes nothing new, and need not occu- 
py our attention. He enlarges more upon 
coloring. It is color, he says, which, 
to speak properly, constitutes painting, 
Drawing, no doubt, is the essential condi- 
tion; but the painter’ ought, above every- 
thing, to paint. It is only by the employ- 
ment of color that he can express the soul 
as really living. Hegel speaks next in 
detail of other means which the painter 
uses to produce his results—of the clear 
and the obscure, of the distribution of light 
and shade, of the model, of color, of fun- 
damental colors, of the harmony of colors, 
of aerial perspective, of carnation, of the 


magic of coloring. All this part, where ~ 


one meets with a multitude of delicate ob- 
servations, original with the author, which 
mingle themselves with accepted ideas, 
furnishes a living interest. What he says 
of carnation, the tone of color of human 
flesh, is especially remarkable. In general, 
upon all these points, Hegel shows himself 
not only a philosopher and metaphysi- 
cian; we recognize in him an enlightened 
judge, who joins to a delicate tact, and to 
a spirit always ingenious, the knowledge of 
works of art, whose procedure and results 
he explains. 

This theory of painting is completed by 
certain general rules upon concepiion, com- 
position, and the manner of characterizing 
personages. Each of these points furnishes 
to the author judicious reflections, by which 
artists might profit. We are obliged to 
confine ourselves to the most general and 
philosophic facts of these precepts. 

The mode of conception in painting de- 
pends not only upon the nature of the sub- 


ject, but upon the degree of development 
at which the art has arrived. The first 
mode is that whereby the painter still ap- 
proaches sculpture and architecture, when 
it presents us isolated figures in absolute 
repose and independence, such as Christ, 
the apostles, isolated saints, without de- 
terminate situation, without surrounding 
objects, with a frame and ornaments which 
recall architecture. Those figures which, 
for example, decorate the pillars, the ar- 
cades of Gothic churches, have the rigid 
and immobile character of statuary. 

The rule here is that these figures should 
form a perfect whole in themselves, as an 
object of veneration or interest. Without 
this they are insignificant. 

But painting, still less than sculpture, is 
able to hold itself to the immobility, void 
of situation, of an independent person. It 
should present persons in a determinate 
situation, should offer a multiplicity of re- 
lations and characters, of figures environed 
with accessory objects. Such is, in fact, 
the progress of painting. More than the 
other arts of design, it needs to adopt 
dramatic vitality, to group figures, ete. 
Hence the ever increasing importance of 
individuality in conception and execution, 
the vivid coloring of objects, etc. It is not 
necessary, however, that this side predom- 
inate so far as to cause the content to be 
forgotten for the sensuous appearance. In 
seeking hazy tones, the magic of colors, 
and the harmony of combinations, painting 
encroaches upon music. 

2. As to the mode of composition, only 
a few special rules can be given. ‘The su- 
preme condition is the choice of a situation 
which is suitable to a painting. It is here 
that it is important carefully to distinguish 
the limits of this art, not to confound sit- 
uations which suit it with those which are 
proper for sculpture or poetry. 

Hegel insists much upon this important 
point, which has been very imperfectly 
treated by the authors who have occupied 
themselves with it, and in particular by 
Lessing. That great critic has marked very 
well the limits of the arts of design and of 
poetry; but he constantly confounds seulp- 
ture and painting, and supposes them sub- 
ject to the same laws, which is a grave 
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error. In this respect, the pages which 
Hegel devotes to this question, and what 
he adds upon poetry, are of the highest 
interest. 

Sculpture is, especially, called to repre- 
sent the calmness, the essential traits which 
form admits. Painting, on the contrary, 
should enter into the living movement of 
human situations, passions, conflicts, etc. 
It expresses character, soul, sentiment; 
but developed, and revealing themselves by 
their actions. 

On the other hand, painting is distin- 
guished from poetry in this: that it cannot 
give the development of a situation, of an 
event, of an action, in a successive man- 
ner, but in a single moment. Hence arise 
differences which have been perfectly ap- 
prehended and set forth by Lessing. The 
general rule is, that the whole of the situa- 
tion of the action in painting must be 
visible ina single moment. It is essential 
to choose the decisive moment, where the 
action concentrates itself in a single point, 
where the past and the future blend and 
separate. As to the precept, ut pictura 
poesis erit, taken in the letter, it cannot be 
justified ; for descriptive poetry itself can- 
not reproduce all the details which figure 
ina picture. On the other hand, a multi- 
tude of details escape the painter, that the 
poet can give precisely by presenting them 
successively. Poetry, moreover, is able to 
develop ideas and sentiments, not only as 
such, but in their fluctuation, their grada- 
tion,and theirdevelopment. Painting hav- 
ing at its disposal only the expression of the 
countenance and the attitudes of the body, 
there are sentiments and situations which 
poetry may express, and with regard to 
which painting is powerless. Such are 
lyric situations, those where the sentiment 
remains concentrated in the bottom of the 
soul, and can appear only very vaguely in 
the countenance or in the attitude. The 
painter ought to know how to discern them, 
in order not to expose himself to passing 
beyond the limits of his art, and to missing 
its effect. Hegel mentions a few of these 
exclusively poetic situations, among others, 
the Fisher and the Mignon of Goethe. 
These subjects, he says, in spite of the 
talent of the painter, are conceived without 


imagination, because they are sentiments 
which cannot be transferred to visible im- 
ages. Now, the personages of painting’ 
must present to view the interior of their 
souls. To put poetry into painting, is 
to conceive without imagination. Poetry 
itself interprets passion by images, actions, 
events. But as for sentiments, concen- 
trated, abstract, vague, to wish to express 
them by the mouth, the eye, the counte- 
nance, a glance lifted towards heaven, is 
to misunderstand the limits of painting and 
poetry. The soundness of these reflections, 
and the truth of these rules, cannot be de- 
nied, and it will be well for artists to 
recollect them.* 

Hegel draws also from these principles a 
few rules for composition. The first con- 
cerns the clearness of subjects. Let the 
situation be easy to comprehend, and, as 
far as possible, explain itself; for painting 
lacks the language of words with which 
poetry can aid itself independently of its 
other means. Now, in order that the situ- 
ation may be comprehensible, external cir- 
cumstances do not suffice. The essential 
thing is the motives, which the artist 
should be able to place in relief, and to 
develop with tact. Every action presents 
striking signs, sensuous relations, which 
can be employed in the happiest manner, 
at once to cause the subject to be compre- 
hended, and better to characterize the per- 
sonages. Hegel cites as an example the 
‘Transfiguration ” of Raphael. 

With what precedes, there is connected 
the manner of arranging the different parts 
of a picture, the ordering and grouping of 
figures, and the distribution of objects, so 


‘as to cause them to contribute to the total 


effect. 

A last point, equally full of interest, and 
which the author develops with his usual 
sagacity, is what he calls characterization, 
or the manner in which the painter should 
characterize his personages. This subject 
has been treated already, at least by impli- 
cation, above; but here it is illuminated 
with new light, by a comparison of the 


* A remarkable article upon this question, 
in the book which M. Guizot has just publish- 
ed, entitled ‘Studies on the Fine Arts,” will 
be read with interest. 
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characters of ancient sculpture with those 
of modern painting. Hegel deduces from 
it new rules upon the respective domains 
of statuary and painting. The manner of 
characterizing the figures leads to a very 
interesting digression upon portrait paint- 
ing, to which he accords a very high rank. 

A portrait, he remarks, is a work of art 
only so far as it is stamped with the type 
of individuality, as it represents perfectly 
the original character of the individual, as 
it brings out the essential traits of the 
moral physiognomy. Hence, a portrait 
may be vety like and insignificant ; while 
a simple sketch of a few lines, which rep- 
resent the simple image, but the whole of 
the character, is far more truthful. The 
painter ought to place before us the spirit- 
ual sense of the figure, the permanent traits 
which interpret the character, the figure 
fashioned by the spirit. In this sense, the 
portrait ought to flatter, or individualize ; 
the painter ought to neglect the simple ac- 
cidents of nature, to reproduce what con- 
stitutes the proper character of the person 
in its inmost essence, and at the same time 
with its highest degree of vitality. 

Next come some reflections upon the 
manner in which the painter ought to ap- 
propriate the characteristics of form, coun- 
tenance, &c., to the particular situation of 
the personages, in order to establish that 


perfect agreement between the external anj 
the internal, that beautiful harmony of the 
physical and the moral, which the great 
masters, especially among the Italians, haye 
realized. 

Even in genre painting, in fact, the orig- 
inality of the figures should be such that 
one would be unable to imagine that they 
could ever have other appearance, other 
traits, other expression. This is the true 
mode of characterization. 

This theory ends with a general sketch of 
the historic development of painting since 
its commencements in the middle ages down 
to its highest degree of perfection in the 
sixteenth century. The principal schools 
which the author attempts to characterize 
are the Byzantine, the Italian, and the 
Dutch. The remarks upon the Italian 
school are full of elevation and brilliancy. 
The character of the Dutch school, a sub- 
ject already twice treated, furnishes to 
him an oceasion for joining high historic 
considerations to a remarkable artistic ap- 
preciation. It is wrong to say that Hegel 
here exalts Protestantism in art at the ex- 
pense of Catholicism. Such a criticism is 
unjust, after the unreserved admiration 
which the author has just expressed for 
the Italian school, which holds the first 
rank, and seems to him to mark the culmi- 
nating point in art. 


PANTHEON. 
By A. Bronson ALcortT. 


“As everything which operates essentially produces an image of itself, the person 
who forms the world fashions forth an image of himself. And this being s0, he con- 
tains in himself, by consequence, the archetypes or causes of the world, and these are 
Ideas. To which we may add: that as the perfect must necessarily antedate the im- 
perfect, unity multitude, the indivisible the divisible, and that which abides perpetually 
one and the same, that which subsists in unceasing mutation, it follows that things are 
not born of baser natures, but that they end in these; and that they originate in the 
most perfect, the most beautiful, and the best. For it is not possible that our intellect 
should be able to apprehend things equal, similar, and the like, and that the Creator of 
the world should not contain in himself personally the essentially equal, just, beautiful 
and good, and, in short, everything which has a universal and perfect subsistence, and 
whisk, from its residence in His deity, forms a link of that luminous chain of Powers 
to which we may give properly the name of Ideas.””— Thomas Taylor. 


I.—Ingas. 

The Ancients had a happy conception of 
mind in their Pantheon of its Powers. 
They fabled these as Gods celestial, mun- 
dane, infernal, according to their several 


prerogatives and uses. It appears their 
ideal metaphysic has not as yet been sur- 
passed or superseded altogether, as the 
classic mythology still holds its high place 
in modern thought and the schools as 4 


discipline and culture. And for the reason 
that thought is an Olympian, and man a 
native of the cloudlands, whatever his met- 
apbysical pretensions. It is only as we sit 
aloft that we oversee the world below and 
comprehend aright its drift and revolu- 
tions. Ixion falling out of the mist, which 
he illicitly embraced, is the visionary mis- 
taking images for ideas, and thus paying 
the cost in his downfall. Plumage, wings 
or none, imagination or understanding, the 
fledged idea or the footed fact, the fleet 
reason or slow—these distribute mankind 
into thinkers or observers. Only Genius 
combines the double gifts in harmonious 
proportions and interplay, possessing the 
mind entire, and is a denizen of both hem- 
ispheres. The Idealist is the true Realist, 
grasping the substance and not its shadow. 
The man of sense is the visionary or illu- 
sionist, fancying things as permanencies 
and thoughts as fleeting phantoms. A 
Ptolemaist in theory, and earth-bound, he 
fears to venture above his terra firma into 
the real firmament whereinto mind is fash- 
ioned to spring and command the wide 
prospect around. 

“Things divine are not attained by mortals 

who understand body merely, 
But only those who are lightly armed arrive 
at the summit.” 

Thought is the Mercury; and things are 
caught on the wing, and by the flying spec- 
tator only. Nature is thought in solution. 
Like a river whose current is flowing stead- 


. ily, drop displacing drop, particle fqllowing 


particle of the passing stream, nothing 
abides but the spectacle. So the flowing 
world is fashioned in the Idealist’s vision, 
and is the reality which to slower wits 
seems fixed in space and apart from his 
thought, subsisting in itself. But thought 
Works in the changing and becoming, not 
in the changed and become; all things 
sliding by imperceptible gradations into 
their contraries, the Cosmos rising out of 
the chaos by its agency. Nothing abides; 
all is image and expression out of our 
thought. 

So Speech represents the flowing essence 
48 sensitive, transitive; the word signifying 
What we make it at the moment of using, 
but needing life’s rounded experiences to 
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unfold its manifold senses and shades of 
meaning. Definitions, however precise, 
fail to translate the sense. They confine 
in defining; good for the occasion, but 
leaps in the dark; at best, guesses at the 
meanings we seek; parapets built in the 
air, the lighter the safer; mere ladders of 
sound, whose.rounds crumble as we tread. 
We write as we speak. The silence bears 
away the sense, closing shape and signifi- 
cance from us. Here is the mind facing its 
image the world, and wishing to see the 
reflection at a glance, atrope. No. The 
world is but the symbol of mind, and 
speech a mythvulogy woven of both. Each 
thing suggests the thought imperfectly, 
and thought is translatable only by thought. 
Our standards are ideas, those things of 
the mind* and originals of words. 


Thought’s winged hand 
Marshals in trope and tone 
The ideal band. 

Genius alone 

Holds fast in eye 

The fleeing God— 
Brings Beauty nigh— 
Senses descry 
Footsteps he trod, 
Figures he drew, 
Shapes old and new, 
The fair, the true, 

In soul and sod. 


Nature is thought immersed in matter, 
and seen differently. as viewed from the 
one or the other. To the laborer it is a 
thing of mere uses; to the scholar a symbol 
and a muse. The same landscape is not 
the same as seen by poet and plowman. It 
stands for material benefit to the one, im- 
material to the other. The artist’s point 
of view is one of uses seen as means of 
beauty, that being the complement of uses. 
His faculties handle his organs ; the hands, 
like somnambulists, playing their under 


* CATEGORIES OF GRAMMAR, 
BEING: 


Fi lowing, F ixed, 
Subjective. Objective. 

ctions, articiples, ings, 
Verbs. Nouns. 

Iv. 
Qualities, 
Adverbs, Adjectives. 


Relations, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, Pronouns. 
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parts to ideas; these, again, serving uses 
still higher. The poet, awakened from the 
sleep of things, beholds beauty in essence 
and form, being thus admitted to the secret 
of causes, the laws of pure Being. 

The like of Persons. Every one’s glass 
reflects his bias. If the thinker views men 
as troglodytes—like Plato’s groundlings, 
unconscious of the sun shining overhead ; 
men of the senses, and mere makeweights 
—they in turn pronounce him the dreamer, 
sitting aloof from human concerns, an un- 
productive citizen and waste power in the 
world. Still, thought makes the world and 
sustains it; atom and idea alike being its 
constituents. Nor can thought, from its 
nature, at once become popular. It is the 
property and delight of the few fitted by 
genius and culture for discriminating truth 
from adhering falsehood, and of setting it 
forth in its simplicity and truth to the un- 
derstandings of the less favored. Apart 
by pursuit from the mass of mankind, or 
at most taking a separate and subordinate 
part in affairs that engage their sole atten- 
tion, the thinker seems useless to all save 
those who can apprehend and avail them- 
selves of his immediate labors; and the 
less is he known and appreciated as his 
studies are of lasting importance to his 
race. Yet time is just, and brings all men 
to the side of thought as they become 
familiar with its practical benefits, else 
the victory were not gained for philosophy, 
and wisdom justified in him of her chosen 
children. 

Ideas alone supplement nature and com- 
plement mind. Our senses neither satisfy 
our sensibility nor intellect. The mind’s 
objects are mind itself; imagination the 
mind’s eye, memory the ear, ideas of the 
one imaging the other, and the mind thus 
rounding its history. And hence the pleas- 
urable perspective experienced in survey- 
ing our Personality from obverse sides in 
the landscape of existence—culture, in its 
inclusive sense, making the tour of our 
gifts, and acquainting us with ourselves 
and the world we live in. All men gaina 
residence in the senses and the family of 
natural things; few come into possession 
of their better inheritance and home in 
the mind—the Palace of Power and Per- 


sonality. Sons of earth rather by prefer- 
ence, and chiefly emulous for their litile 
while of its occupancy, its honors, emolu- 
ments, they here pitch their tents, here 
plant fast their hopes, and roll through life 
they know not whither. 


II.—Minp. 


“But all the Gods we have are in The Mind 
By whose proportions only we redeem ‘ 
Our thoughts from out confusion, and do find 
The measure of ourselves and of our powers 
And that all happiness remains confined ‘ 
Within the kingdom of this Breast of ours, 
Without whose bounds all that we look on lies _ 
In others’ jurisdiction, others’ powers, 

Out of the circuit of our liberties.” — Daniel, 


Thought is the fountain of Personal 
power, and the seminary of the Gifts, 
With instinct there may be an embryo, but 
sense must be superinduced to constitute 
an animal—memory, moral sentiment, rea- 
son, imagination, the Will, to constitute the 
man. The mind is the man, not the out- 
ward shape: all is in the Will. The animal 
may mount to fancy in the grade of gifts; 
but reason, imagination, conscience, choice 
—the mediating, creative, ruling powers— 
belong to man alone. But not to all men, 
save in essence and possibility. Man 
properly traverses the hierarchy of Gifts 
—spiritual, intellectual, moral, natural, 
animal—but oftenest falls short of that 
full possession and interplay enabling him 
to hold free colloquy with all, giving the 
whole mind voiee in the dialogue. Thus: 
The 
The Ought? 
The How? 
The Why ? 
The Thus? 
The Where? 
The Once? 


The Which ? 
The What? 


Will responds, The Person. 
Conscience ‘“ The Right. 
Imagination “ The Idea. 
Reason ee The Truth. 
Fancy The Image. 
Understanding “ The Fact. 
Memory sag The Event. 
Sense bas The Thing. 
Instinct The Life.* 


* “One would think nothing were easier for 
us than to know our own mind, discern what 
was our main scope and drift, and what we pro- 
posed to ourselves as our end in the several 
occurrences of our lives. But our thoughts 
have such an obscure, implicit language, that it 
is the hardest thing in the world to make them 
speak out distinctly ; and for this reason the 
right method is to give them voice and accent. 
And this, in our default, is what the philoso- 
phers endeavor to do to our hand, when, hold- 
ing out a kind of vocal looking-glass, they draw 
sound out of our breast, and instruct us to per 
sonate ourselves in the plainest manner. — 
Lord Shaftesbury. 


| 


Iii.— Birts. 


Nature does not contain the Personal 
man. Heembosoms nature. Nor shall the 
naturalist solve Life’s riddle, though he 
quarry forth nature’s bowels and open the 
springs of the material elements. This fire 
of fires, whose ashes are spent men and 
fuel of the flesh, only thought can snatch 
from the clouded essence of life itself. 
Man is the mind with the matter omitted, 
or, conversely, the animal transfigured into 
the human image by the unfolding of his 
Gifts. Itis a slow process; long for the 
individual, longeval for the race. Centu- 
ries, millenniads elapse, mind meanwhile 
travailing with man, the birth arrested for 
the most part, or premature, the transla- 
tion from germ into genius being trans- 
eendental, ideal, and the embryo hardly 
delivered from spine and occiput into face 
and forehead, the mind uplifted and im- 
personated in thought. 


Pure mind alone is face, 
Brute matter surface all; 
As souls immersed in space, 

Ideal rise, or idol fall. 


IV.—PErson. 


The lapsed Personality, or deuce human 
and divine, has played the prime part in 
metaphysical theology of’ times past, as it 
does still. But rarely has thought freed it- 
self from the notion of duplicity, triplicity, 
and grounded its faith in the Idea of the 
One Personal Spirit, as in Parmenides, 


- Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus—the Greek 


genius first mastering this problem of 
pure theism, and planting therein a faith 
and cultus. If we claim more for the 
Hebrew thought, as this rose to an intui- 
tion in the mind of its inspired thinker, it 
passed away with him. Since Christendom 
throughout is still mythologizing, rather 
than thinking about his mixed attributes; 
divided, subdivided into sects, schools of 
doctrine; orthodox Trinitarian, hetero- 
dox Arian, Socinian, Swedenborgian, are 
all so immersed in their special individual- 
ism as to be unable to rise to the comprehen- 
sion of the Personal One. Nor, considering 
thedemands mind makes upon the senses— 
these inclining always to idolatry—is it 
“— that this spiritual theism, seek- 
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ing its symbols in pure thought, without im- 
age graven or conceived, should find any 
considerable number of followers. Yet a 
faith less supersensuous and ideal, any 
school of thought, code of doctrine, creed 
founded on substance, force, law, tradi- 
tion, authority, miracle, is a covert super- 
stition, ending logically in atheism, neces- 
sity, nihilism, disowning alike personality, 
free agency. This keystone of PzRson 
wanting to the radiant arch of human be- 
lief, its parts lack coherence, support, and 
we have but a ruin of ruins in place of the 
heaven-kissing dome of deity.. 

When thou approachest to the One, . 

Self from thyself thou first must free, 
Thy cloak duplicity cast clean aside, 
And in the Being’s Being Be. 

Communicable, but not divisible, the 
Person is the copula of Being, without 
which neither God were possible, nor uni- 
verse. There were no God for the world, 
were there not the God immanent in every 
part to animate and uphold it. For only 
where Spirit is, is there a Personal will, 
reconciling opposites, extremes meeting 
and vanishing in The One and Same—God 
being God, because while passing into the 
Many He yet abides one and indivisible. 
And man is man as partaking of His one- 
ness, this distinguishing him from the 
animal, which, being several, is incapable 
of attaining to Personality. If natere is 
sufficient for the animal, God alone is for 
man, by fellowship with whom he com- 
pletes himself, becoming hereby united 
with himself and his kind.* 


* “ The first principle of all things is Living 
Goodness, armed with Wisdom and all-power- 
ful Love. But if a man’s soul be once sunk 
by evil fate or desert, from the sense of this 
high and heavenly truth into the cold conceit 
that the original of all lies either in shuffling 
chance or in the stark root of unknowing na- 
ture and brute necessity, all the subtle cords of 
reason, without the timely recovery of that 
divine torch within the hidden spirit of his 
heart, will never be able to draw him out of 
that abhorred pit of atheism and infidelity. So 
much better is innocency and piety than subtle 
argument, and sincere devotion than curious 
dispute. But contemplations concerning the 
dry essence of the Godhead have for the most 
= been most confusing and unsatisfactory. 

ar better is it to drink of the blood of the 
grape than to bite the root of the grape, to 
smell the rose than to chew the stalk. And 
blessed be God, the meanest of men are capa- 
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The Gods descend always in the like- 
ness of men, and ascending transfigure the 
man into their Personal likeness. Man 
descending below himself, debases and dis- 
figures this image, transforming it into the 
shape of demon and brute. As by choice 
he leaps upwards, so by choice he lapses 
downwards and divides himself. Yet, 
while free to choose, he cannot sink him- 
self beneath himself absolutely, since his 
beneath subsists by his election only. His 
choices free or fetter: they elevate or de- 
base, deify or demonize his humanity. 
Superior to all forces is a spirit within, 
doing or defying all determinations of his, 
and holding him fast to the consequences. 
Obeying its dictates or disobeying, frees or 
binds. It has golden chains for the good, 
for others iron. Love is jts soft, yet mighty 
curb; freedom its easy yoke; fate its fetter. 


Nor man in Evil willingly doth rest, 
Nor God in Good unwillingly is blest. 


There is no appeal from the decisions of 
this High Court of Duty in the Breast. The 
Ought is the Must and the Inevitable. One 
may misinterpret the voice, may deliberate, 
disobey the commandment, but cannot es- 
cape the consequences of his election. The 


ble of the former, very few successful in the 
latter; and the less, because the reports of 
those that have busied themselves that way 
have not only seemed strange to most men, 
but even repugnant to one another. But we 
should in charity refer this to the nature of the 
pigeon’s neck than to mistake and contradiction. 
One and the same object in nature affords 
many different aspects. And God is infinitely 
various and simple; like a circle, indifferent 
whether you suppose it of one uniform line, 
or an infinite number of angles. Wherefore it 
is more safe to admit all possible perfections 
of God than rashly to deny what appears not 
to us from our particular posture.”—Henry 


Pantheon, 


deed decides. Nor is the Conscience ap- 
peased till swifter or slower our deserts are 
pronounced—The welcome “well done,” 
or the dread * depart.?? 


‘Tis vain to flee till gentle Mercy show 
Her better eye. The further off we go 
The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow.” 


Only the repenting consciousness of free. 
dom abused restores ‘the lost holiness, re- 
deems from the guilty lapse—the sin that 
separating from the One revealed the fear. 
ful Doubleness within, opening the yawning 
pit down which we stumbled, to become 
the prey of the undying worm. 


- “ Meek love alone doth wash our ills away.” 


VII.—Instincr. 


With love enough, knowledge were use- 
less. It comes in defect of love. Exhaust- 
less in its sources, love supersedes knowl- 
edge, being the proper intellect of Spirit 
and spring of intuition—God being Very 
God, because His love absorbs all knowl- 


- edge and contains His Godhead. Knowing 


without loving is decease from love and 
lapse from pure Intellect into Sense. 
Knowledge is not enough. The more 
knowledge, the deeper the depths left un- 
sounded, the more exacting our faith in 
the impossibility of knowing. Greater 
than our faith, our instinct feels after its 
objects, if haply by groping in the darkness 
of our ignorancewe may fathom its sources. 
“ Although no man knoweth the spirit of a 
man save the spirit within him, yet is 
there something in him that not even his 
spirit itself knoweth. Only as thou beestit, 
thou seest it.” If the divine instinct stirred 
not within the spirit, how could we appre- 
hend divinity or comprehend ourselves? 

“WHO placed thee here, did something then 


infuse 
Which now can tell thee news.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE THEORIES ON THE SUBJECT OF DIS- 
TINCTION. 


Many important themes have been touch- 
ed upon in our previous eight chapters. Of 
the apergues exhibited, I consider those of 
chapter iv., on Self- Determination; chapter 
vii, on Comprehension and Idea; chapter 
viii, on The True Actuality, to be of the 
most vital importance to speculative in- 
sight. Hoping that the reader who has 
had the patience to accompany me hitherto 
will now keep clearly in mind the results 
of those three chapters, I ask him in this 
chapter to take note of some important 
consequences which follow from those doc- 
trines. 

All philosophy, indeed, every form of 
knowing, is conversant with the seizing of 
distinctions. To find the permanent dis- 
tinction, is to find the first principle. Let 
us therefore proceed to examine the general 
subject of distinction in the light of the 
principles already established. 


Discussion. 


There are three possible theories on the 
subject of distinction. ‘he first of these 
is the Eleatic Theory, which says: 

1. “Being alone is, and nothing is not” ; 
there is only identity, and distinction does 
not truly exist. The One is, the Many are 
not. 

But though Xenophanes saw “naught 
but the One and All,” and Parmenides as- 
serted that the Many only arose through 
erroneous thinking (through “‘ opinion”), 
yet Zeno found it necessary to show up 
“the many” as self-contradictory, and 
hence impossible. 

Yet through the concept of the totality 
which Heraclitus leads to by uniting the 
negative element to the positive, from which 
ithad been dirempted by the Eleaties—who 
Were the first pure thinkers, i. e. the first to 
free thought from all traces of -a sensuous 
or empirical content—philosophy arrived at 
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Atomism, which is the basis of the “com- 
mon sense” view of the present day. This 
holds that : 

2. Each somewhat is distinct from all 
others, and identical with itself alone. ‘Ex 
nihilo nihil fit.” Identity remains identity, 
and is distinct from difference; the two 
never mingle; distinction cannot be can- 
celled. The “laws of thought,?? which 
state the conviction of this stage of con- 
sciousness, are developed in Formal Logic. 
Nothing can possibly have more plausi- 
bility at first sight than this view of dis- 
tinetion. 

3. The third theory is the Speculative. 
It holds that self-determination is the ulti- 
mate principle of thought, as well as of 
Being, and hence it sees distinction arise 
in the process of self-identification, and, 
conversely, identity in the act of self-dis- 
tinction. Both are involved in the same 
process. This is the concept of the Uni- 
versal, and, historically, its first appearance 
is found with Anaxagoras, although it was 
not till after the unfolding of its negative 
phases by the Sophists, and the seizing of 
its affirmative side by Socrates, that its 
infinite significance as the solvent of all 
problems was exhibited by Plato. 

The generic term Distinction includes 
three forms: (a) Difference, which is the 
most “‘indifferent” form, that of mere di- 
versity or variety, and involving mere like- 
ness and unlikeness; (b) Opposition, which 
is the distinction of contraries, polarity ; 
(c) Contradiction, which is distinction in 
its absolute form, the form of self-relation. 

The Pythagoreans mention, in their list 
of categories, the two first of these forms, 
but make no mention of the third. They 
did not reach that consciousness of the 
nature of the negative or dialectic element 
which is implied in a system that traces all . 
distinction to its root, and finds that dis- 
tinction becomes identity at its highest 
tension, which is that of self-distinction or 
contradiction. This demands at our hands 
& full exposition. 
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IIl.—Screntiric Depuction oF THE Forms or 
DIstINCTION. 

All distinction originates in relation. 
Hence, the form of thought which notes 
distinction is reflection. That this is a 
necessary form of knowing, and that rela- 
tivity is a form pertaining to everything 
objective, is the result of the doctrine de- 
veloped in chapter vi., on Mediation. For 
the present, however, we may rest the case 
on its own merits; and without considering 
the ‘‘whence” of the same, we shall take 
the concept of Identity, as currently held, 
and see what will come of it. 

1. The immediate form of distinction is 
abstract identity and difference. 

“A is A;” this is given as the form of the 
Principle of Identity. This does not mean 
that A is B, C, or D, or that everything is 
identical with everything else, but, on the 
contrary, everything is identical with itself 
alone. A is not non-A. Hence, the prin- 
ciple states likewise the difference of each 
thing from all else. 

The comparison by which this difference 
is discovered is an arbitrary one made by 
me, and is not anything implied in the na- 
ture of the object, as it is when I speak of 
heat or cold, sweet or sour, light or dark, 
heavy or light, &c.—distinctions which im- 
ply their opposites. This first form of 
distinction is, therefore, not an essential 
one, but if we examine it attentively, we 
shall see that it will become such. 

(a) Ais not B,C, or D; it is different 
from or unlike them. How does it differ? 
It cannot differ universally unless it ex- 
cludes every predicate of the others. If 
there is no likeness, no common ground, 
then A cannot be a determined being, for 
the others (B, C, D, &c.) must possess one 
or both of its elements, i. e. they must 
contain being, or determination, or both. 
Hence, if A is absolutely unlike B, both 
must be pure simples, one of which, as the 
ultimatum of abstraction, is called pure 
being, and the other pure nought. But as 
such, they are hopelessly indistinguishable, 
for they are the same abstraction. We 
may therefore safely affirm that difference 
can only subsist where there is an identity 
posited. 

We shall say, then, that A is like B, C, 


and D, in the higher genera, or at least in 
the summum genus. 

(b) A is, therefore, like B in one respect, 
and unlike it in another respect. 

The respect in which A is like B, is un- 
like the respect in which it is wnlike B. 
Therefore the difference falls wholly in A; 
and 

(c) In so far as A is like B, it is different 
from itself as unlike B. 

Our object has become a self-opposed, 
We see by this that simple difference (like- 
ness and unlikeness) rests upon opposition, 
i. e. upon essential distinction. 

2. Essential distinction or opposition 
must underlie and render possible all dif- 
ferences of whatever character. This is 
our result. Is this form of distinction the 
ultimate? An examination will decide. 

The two sides of opposition are called 
positive and negative. They are the “con- 
traries.” 

(a) The positive is such only through its 
relation to the negative. The same relative 
nature belongs to the negative. A, as the 
opposite of B, finds its limit in B; so, too, 
the limit of B is in A. 

(b) If A is what it is through B, then B 
determines A in so faras A is A. So, like- 
wise, A is the determiner of B in so far as 
Bis. Grasp this thought together, and we 
have: 1. A determines B, i. e. it consti- 
tutes B what it is; but since B determines 
A again, we have the determination that 
proceeded from A turned back upon A 
through B. 2. Hence, A determines itself 
through determining B. 

(c) Therefore, opposition rests upon self- 
determination. The determination which 
proceeds from either side returns to that 
side, and is the determination of that side. 
Thus we have simply a circular movement, 
one half of which is called positive, and 
the other half negative. Either of these 
forms (positive or negative) grasped in its 
entire compass includes the other. 

3. Self-determination, seized in its im- 
mediateness, is contradiction. But it is 
the basis of all distinction. Simple differ- 
ence reduces when examined to antithesis; 
antithesis can only abide where there is 
self-negativity or contradiction. d 

With this we see what the general condi- 
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tions of relativity are. Relativity is neg- 
ativity, and when traced out comes back 
again to itself. 

Contradiction, or self-negativit¥, has the 
following obvious characteristics: 

(a) The relation of the negative to itself 
is one of identity ; 

(b) But since it is a negative, it produces 
distinction by the same relation. 

(c) Hence, in its contradiction it pre- 
serves itself, and is its own ground. 

[Remark. The reader will not fail to 
note that this form of distinction (self- 
determination or contradiction) shows us 
the nature of the previous forms. In mere 
difference, we seized only the extremes of 
the process. This is the most superficial 
intellectual process. In seizing contraries, 
we arrive at a much more profound appre- 
hension of the total movement which is 
involved in all distinction. The self-rela- 
tion of the negative to itself is seized as 
the positive; the negating—distinction- 
producing—phase of the same movement is 
seized as the negative. But when arrived 
at the comprehension (or grasping together) 
of the entire process, we see the whole as 
one individual in the form of self-determ- 
ination or contradiction. Some will be 
disposed to consider the term contradiction 
inapplicable here; but it must be confessed 
that it is an appropriate name for the pro- 
cess, if viewed from one of its sides. “A,” 
seized as a somewhat identical with itself, 
is found to be a mere phase of a total which 
includes B, or the opposite of A. The total 
is the true being of A and B, and in it both 
are cancelled, for it is their negative unity. 
We may say, therefore, that the true being 
of Ais its destruction (non-being, or being- 
cancelled by its negative unity—the total). 
Hence, setting out with any given exist- 
ence=A, we may assert of it that A and 


not-A (not-A being its potentiality) are one 
being.] 


Ill.—Tue “Laws or Taouaur.” 


It is scarcely necessary to call special 
attention to the abstract nature of the prin- 
ciples set up by Formal Logic as the laws 
of thought. But their discussion properly 
falls in this chapter. I shall therefore 
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point out some of the most obvious defects 
in such principles. 

1. They are abstract, and only state one 
phase of the totality of an object. They, 
moreover, are based upon the image-making 
kind of thought which looks upon all truths 
as dead results, and never as living pro- 
cesses. For this reason, all mysticism has 
the greatest abhorrence of them, and con- 
demns systematic procedure by means of 
such laws in the strongest manner. (Swe- 
denborg, in the quotations printed on pages 
19-21 of this volume, refers to formal meta- 
physic built up on such abstract principles, 
as the opposite of the true speculative which 
he calls “divine knowledge” and “revela- 
tion.””?) When the mind rises out of the 
sensuous habit of viewing things as true in 
their isolated independence, and comes to 
see that interdependence obtains among 
such things—then it is that a suspicion 
of the inadequacy of these forms gains 
strength, and formal logic falls into disre- 
pute. Those who still cultivate it, endeavor 
to make it apply to propositions by distinc- 
tions of quantification in the subject and 
predicate. But such labors tend more and 
more to reduce all speech to a tautology. 
rose is red,”” when corrected accord- 
ing to the principle of contradiction, so as 
to exclude all trace of contradiction, will 
read thus: “ The rose, in so far as red, is 
a red rose.” For it is evident that the 
identity expressed by “‘is” between “rose” 
and “red” is not intended. There is no 
mending of a sensuous or reflective form 
of expression so as to make it capable of 
holding truth (or the universal). A single 
proposition is not adequate to contain a 
statement of the total; it therefore requires | 
several propositions, mutually restrictive, 
combined into a system. 

2. The principle of Identity asserts that 
every somewhat is identical with itself. 
This makes out every somewhat a total in 
itself. It is evident that this principle can- 
not apply to anything finite or dependent; 
to anything, in short, which comes under 
our observation in this world. Take this 
stone, for example; its being involves wile 
relations to the solar system; its being is 
complicated with earth, air, fire, and water. 
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Let these relations develope, and: it crum- 
bles to dirt, and is a stone no longer; 
hence, the assertion of its true or total 
being destroys its present individuality 
completely. So if we take the principle of 
contradiction: “the somewhat cannot be 
itself and not itself at the same time”; we 
have to deny its application to dependent 
beings. For that which has its limit in 
another is so involved that we may assert 
that precisely in that respect in which it is 
itself, it is not itself at thesametime. For 
the limit which gives it its individuality is 
at the same time its negation or other- 
being. 

Likewise, in all processes we have to set 
aside such abstract principles. All forms 
of motion embody contradiction, and hence 
are allowed to be inconceivable by meta- 
physicians or formal logicians. 


Motion. 
(a) A body cannot move where it is, for 
it is there already. 
(b) Nor can it move where it.is not; 
(c) Therefore it cannot move at all. 


Change. 

(a) Any somewhat is either in one con- 
dition or another. 

(b) If it is in any one condition, it is not 
changing—nor, likewise, if it is already in 
another. 

(c) Therefore there can be no change. 


Death. 

(a) This being cannot die, for there is 
no middle ground between life and death. 

(b) Therefore it is either alive or dead. 

(c) Hence, there can be no transition 
from one state to the other. 

[The reader will remember this argument 
in Plato.} 

Take the most genera) form of process: 


The Becoming. 

(a) It (a somewhat) either is or is not. 

(b) If it already is, there is no becoming; 
if it is not, there is likewise no becoming. 

(c) Ergo, &c. 

In the same way consciousness can be 
proved to have no existence ; Herbert Spen- 
cer has, in fact, proved its impossibility. 
:, What do these principles apply to? They 
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do not apply to any processes ; they do not 
apply to any finite or dependent beings; 
they do not hold of any being that has an 
essential relation to anything else; in fine, 
they cannot apply to anything phenomenal. 
The phenomenal is that which exists out- 
side of its true self (its noumenon). 

Do they apply to the totality? The to- 
tality does remain self-identical, but it does 
so through self-distinction. Hence, the 
principle of contradiction is a fragment of 
the true concrete law, which should state; 
“That only is true which is self-identical 
in its non-being, or, in short, is self-deter- 
mined.” Such a being is the universal 
and abiding, for every limitation of it isa 
continuation, every negation an affirma- 
tion, every refutation a proof of it, It is 
Spinoza’s “Infinitum actu vel rationis.” 

3. The Principle of Contradiction taken 
in a universal sense refutes itself : 

(a) Being is not non-being. 

(b) By this all determined being is dis- 
tinguished into being + determination, for 
all determination is negation, and hence 
non-being. 

(c) Hence, we are carried at once to 
the ultimatum of abstraction—pure being, 
which is the same as nought, or the pure 
void. 

But the Principle of Excluded Middle, 
when taken universally, cancels the Prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, although it is at the 
same time founded on that principle. 

It says in general terms: “A is either B 
or not B.” But A is not B; hence, to as- 
sert B of A, at all, is to contradict the prin- 
eiple of identity. 

(a) A is either B or not-B, i. e. B ex- 
cludes not-B. 

(b) But since A is not B, B excludes A, 
and consequently, 

(c) Ais excluded from itself by predi- 
cating B of it. 

Practically considered, the principle of 
Excluded Middle is directed against all 
forms of change and synthesis. Could 
we, however, look at the universe a8 com- 
posed of unchangeable finite beings, still, 
so long as a multiplicity of determinations 
belonged to each, this principle could 
not apply. No one would ever think of 


applying the principle of contradiction if 
he regarded things as phenomenal, i. e. as 
outside of their true being. It is only when 
we, for practical purposes, regard things as 
fxed—as having permanent being, just as 
they are—that we regard them as self- 
identical, and as not contradictory. Thus 
it is not in our rational consciousness, but 
in our first stages of reflection, that we 
apply these principles. We abstract from 
the concrete object before us, and apply 
the principle to the abstraction which we 
have made. Such a procedure is all well 
enough until we undertake to know the 
Concrete, in and for itself. Then we have 
to leave these abstract principles for prin- 
ciples as concrete as the truth itself. No 
abstraction holds when we apply to it the 
“Form of Eternity.”” Truth does not need 
“different points of view” to save it from 
contradiction ; its Negative Unity dissolves 
all distinction in its resistless menstruum, 
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and rays forth creatively through the same 
negative self-relation. Formal Logic and 
Formal Metaphysic can never seize any- 
thing in its genesis, but always goes behind 
one phase merely to posit the same identi- 
cal distinction over and over again; it holds 
that “like produces like,” and that dis- 
tinction comes from distinction and can- 
not be cancelled. On the other hand, the 
Speculative Insight always regards the pro- 
cess,—sees all things in their genesis, and 
thus can comprehend synthesis as well as 
analysis. It does not need to keep some 
distinction “on hand for seed, fearing, 
lest it come to the assistance of the world 
with such principles as “Ex nihilo nihil fit,” 
and the “Eternity of Matter and Force,” 
that it can never comprehend the phenom- 
ena therein. It is aware that he who 
would seize the world rationally, and be 
present at its creation, must first ascend 
into the creative thought. 


THE DIFFERENCE OF BAADER FROM HEGEL. 


[We lay before our readers the following communication from Professor Karl Rosen- 
kranz. Aside from the curiosity naturally awakened to hear the words of the philosopher 
who has occupied for nearly forty years the chair formerly occupied by Kant, the subject 
itself is one of special interest, particularly in the present connection, as it is discussed 
in several articles of this number. We are indebted to Mr. Davidson for the translation. 


—Epiror.]. 
To the President of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of St. Louis: 

At the end of the third number of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, there 
appears a letter from Dr. Hoffmann, Pro- 
fessor at Wiirzburg, wherein he recommends 
the study of the philosophy of Franz von 
Baader. Dr. Hoffmann is now the most 
distinguished representative of this philos- 
ophy. With great personal sacrifices, with 
admirable perseverance, with genuine en- 
thusiasm, he has made himself its apostle, 
and has brought out a complete edition of 
the works of his master, which deserves to 
be called a model, In the above mentioned 
communication to you, Mr. President, he 
has had the kindness to make reference to 
& work of mine— The Science of the Logi- 
cal Idea—in terms of distinction, for which 
Icannot be otherwise than grateful to him. 
When, however, he places it in such a rela- 
tion to Baader’s philosophy as to give the 


impression that I, a Hegelian, had come 
unusually close to it, I feel myself com- 
pelled to remark that I have, in part I., pp. 
330 sqq. of my work, drawn a perfectly 
definite distinction between myself and 
Baader. 

Permit me, Mr. President, in a few words 
to state as clearly as possible the grounds 
of this distinction. 

1. I have endeavored, in my logic, to 
combat the confusion which has arisen in 
the school of Hegel between the concept 
of opposition and that of contradiction. 
Every opposition, oppositio, may become a 
contradiction, repugnantia, but in itself it 
is not necessarily one. It is not a contra- 
diction when I say that the human species 
is opposed to itself in the difference be- 
tween womun and man, or that the state is 
opposed to itself in the distinction between 
government and governed, and so on. 

2. Opposition becomes contradiction 
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when things, in themselves opposed, man- 
ifest, instead of their proper unity, the 
diremption thereof. This possibility is 
necessary, but the actualization of it is 
accidental. 

3. If this actualization takes place, the 
existence will either (a) be destroyed by 
the diremption, or (b) overcome the diremp- 
tion, and reinstate itself in the harmonious 
unity of opposites: as, for example, the 
Union has just done in the reconstruction 
of its Constitution against the insurrection 
of the Southern States. . 

Hence, contradiction, as a phenomenon, 
may have (a) a merely negative, or (b) a 
positive result. 

Therefore, in the concept of the negative, 
the destructive and the productive direc- 
tions must be distinguished. It is plain 
that along with the concept of the true, the 
concept of the false is necessarily given 
(verum index sui et falsi, as Spinoza says) 
with that of life, that of disease, with that 
of the beautiful, that of ugliness, with that 
of good, that of evil; but it is also plain 
that the true, life, the beautiful, the good, 
are the absolute, the positive conditions of 
the false, disease, ugliness, the evil, re- 
spectively. They are the prius of the nega- 
tive forms of their existence, which are, as 
existences, accidental. 

Now, I have endeavored, in the doctrine 
of contradiction as well as in the doctrine 
of the negative, to deduce and to explain 
all the possible forms of the negative as a 
moment of the evolution of the idea. In 
connection with this, I have, in certain 
points, in the concepts of usurpation, of 
degradation, of monstrosity, approximated 
to Herr von Baader; but as regards the 
method in which he derives such forms 
originally from a “Fall” which he supposes 
to lie away beyond the origin of the world 
—from a hypothetical spirit-world—I have 
assumed a position of decided opposition. 
i have always combatted the main doctrine 


of Baader, which holds to a twofold Nature: 
a Nature in God, which is supposed to be 
without matter, and a Nature which was 
produced in time and space, as matter, 
only through the Fall; for I have no ideg 
of an immaterial Nature, nor can I, in the 
universality of law which the study of 
Nature discovers to us, find any ground 
for believing in a diabolic production of it, 
In a skeptical investigation, entitled The 
Transfiguration of Nature, (in the first yol- 
ume of my Studies, 1839, pp. 155-204,) I 
have gone into some detail on this subject; 
in 1853, I published a work with the same 
tendency, viz.: The Esthetics of the Ugly, 
&e., &e. 

Mystical Logic says, for example, that 
life is a contradiction of the concept of 
death; I say, Death is the opposition im- 
manent in, and necessary to, the concept 
of life. All living must die. On the other 
hand, disease is a contradiction of life to 
itself. I cannot say All living must be- 
come diseased. Herr von Baader had pro- 
found insights into the region of the dia- 
bolical; but when he comes to diabolize 
cold, heat, rage, hurricanes, volcanoes, poi- 
sons, savage beasts, &ec., I reject such a 
doctrine as much as the doctrine of de- 
mons, devils, angels, &c., who are supposed 
to influence us. 

I consider the world, notwithstanding its 
evils, as rational; and I see in the freedom 
which is conscious of itself, the origin of 
the good no less than of the evil, without 
making either angels or devils responsible 
for them. 

You will, perhaps, much respected Mr. 
President, find a page for this brief expla- 
nation in the Journal of the Society of 
which I have the honor to be a member. 


With much esteem, 
Yours, very faithfully, 


KARL ROSENKRANZ. 
Kénigsberg, 7th Jan., 1868. 


Nominalism vs. Realism. 


NOMINALISM versus REALISM. 


e print below some strictures upon the position assumed in our last number with reference 
to M. Janet’s version of Hegel’s doctrine of the “‘ Becoming.” We hope that these acute state- 
ments which have been written, for the most part, in the form of queries, will receive a careful 
reading, especially by those who have differed from our own views hitherto expressed. They 
seem to us the most profound and compendious statement of the anti-speculative standpoint as 
related to the Science of Pure Thought (Prima Philosophia), that we have seen. But for this 
very reason we are fain to believe that the defects of the formalism relied upon are all the more 
visible. We have endeavored to answer these queries with the same spirit of candor that an- 


imates their author.—Editor.} 


Mr. Editor of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy : 

I should like to make some inquiries in 
regard to your meaning in the paragraph 
beginning “Being is the pure Simple,” 
vol. leg Do . 

Twill’ begin by stating how much of it 
[already understand, as I believe. I un- 
derstand that ‘Being’ and ‘Nothing’ as 
used by you, are two abstract, and not two 
general terms. That Being is the abstrac- 
tion belonging in common and exclusively 
to the objects of the concrete term, whose 
extension is unlimited or all-embracing, 
and whose comprehension is null. I under- 
stand that you use Nothing, also, as an 
abstract term=nothingness ; for otherwise 
to say that Being is Nothing, is like saying 
that humanity is non-man, and does not 
imply at all that Being isin any opposition 
with itself, since it would only say ‘Das 
Sein ist nicht Seiendes,’ not ‘Sein ist nicht 
Sein? By Nothing, then, I understand 
the abstract term corresponding to a (pos- 
sible) concrete term, which is the logical 
contradictory of the concrete term corre- 
sponding to ‘Being.’ And since the logical 
contradictory of any term has no extension 
in common with that term, the concrete 
nothing is the term which has no extension. 
I understand, that, when you say ‘ Being 
has no content,’ and ‘ Being is wholly un- 
determined,’ you mean, simply, that its 
corresponding concrete has no logical com- 
prehension, or, at least, that what you 
mean follows from this, and this, converse- 
ly, from what you mean. 

I come now to what I do not understand, 
and I have some questions to ask, which 
I have endeavored so to state that all can 
see that the Hegelian is bound to answer 
them, for they simply ask what you mean, 
whether this or that; they simply ask you 
to be explicit: upon points upon which you 
have used ambiguous expressions. They 
are not put forward as arguments, howev- 
er, but only as inquiries. 

1. Abstract terms, according to the doc- 
trine of modern times, are only a device 
for expressing in another way the meaning 
of concrete terms. To say that whiteness 
inheres in'an object, is the same as to say 


that an objectis white. To say that white- 
ness is a color, is the same as to say that 
the white is colored, and that this is im- 
plied in the pe | meanings of the words. 

But, you will undoubtedly admit that 
there is a difference between a hundred 
dollars in my pocket, Being or not Being, 
and so in any other particular case. You, 
therefore, admit that there is ncthing which 
is, whichis alsonot. Therefore, it follows 
that what is, and what is not, are mutually 
exclusive and not coéxtensive. 

Since, then, you nevertheless say that 
the corresponding abstractions,:-Being and 
Nothingness, are absolutely the same, (al- 
though you at the same time hold that it 
is not so, at all), it is plain that you find 
some other meaning in abstract terms than 
that which other logicians find. 1 would, 
therefore, ask what you mean by an ab- 
straction, and how you propose to find out 
what is true of abstractions. 


[Here we have stated, lst, what our in- 
terrogator thinks he understands, in brief, 
as follows: (a) That Being and Nothing 
are two abstract, and not two general terms; 
(b) that Being belongs to the concrete 
term, whose extension is unlimited, and 
whose comprehension is null; (c) that 
Nothing means nothingness, and belongs 
to the concrete term, whose extension is 
null. 

At this point we will pause, in order to 
call attention to a vital misapprehension of 
the signification of Being, as we used the 
term. If Being were the abstraction cor- 
responding to the concrete term, ** whose 
extension is unlimited and whose compre- 
hension is null,” Being would then signify 
existence, (not the German * Seyn,” but 
* Daseyn,”’ sometimes called extant Being,) 
i.e. it would signify determined Being, 
and not pure Being. If Being is taken in 
this sense, it is not equivalent to Nought, 
and there is no support given to such an 
absurdity in any system of Philosophy 
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with which we are acquainted. Therefore, 
whatever is based on this assumption falls 
to the ground. But the question may be 
asked, “If the abstraction corresponding 
to the most general predicate of individual 
things is existence, by what process of ab- 
straction do you get beyond this most 
general of predicates to a category tran- 
scending it??? We answer, by the simple 
process of analysis; let us try: in the 
most general predicate, which is determined 
Being, or existence—for all things in the 
Universe are determined beings—we have 
an evident two-foldness, (a composite na- 
ture,) which allows of a further analysis 
into pure Being and determination. Now, 
pure Being, considered apart from all de- 
termination, does not correspond to any 
concrete term, for the reason that determ- 
ination, which alone renders such corres- 
pondence possible, has been separated from 
it by the analysis. 

As regards the point (c), it is sufficient 
to remark that we did not use the term 
“Nothing” for nothingness, in the place 
referred to, but used the term ‘* Nought,” 
so as to avoid the ambiguity in the term 
Nothing, to-wit: the confusion arising from 
its being taken in the sense of no thing, as 
well as in the sense of the pure void. In 
analyzing “ determined Being,” we have 
two factors: one reduces to pure being, 
which is the pure void, while the other re- 
duces to pure negation, which is likewise 
the pure void. Determination is negation, 
and if determination is isolated it has no 
substrate; while on the other hand all sub- 
strates, or substrate in general when isola- 


ted from determination, becomes pure_ 


vacuity. 

Hence it seems to us that the process of 
analysis which reflection initiates, does not 
stop until it comes to the pure simple, 
which is the turning point where analysis 
becomes synthesis. Let us see how this 
synthesis manifests itself: our ultimate 
abstraction, the pure simple, has two forms, 
pure Being and pure negation; they co- 
incide, in that they are the pure void. 
Neither can be determined, and hence 
neither can possess a distinction from the 
other. Analytic thought, which sunders 


the concrete, and never takes note of the 
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link which binds, must always arrive at 
the abstract simple as the net result of 
its dualizing process. But arrived at this 
point it is obliged to consider the tertium 
quid, the genetic universal, which it has 
neglected. For it has arrived at that which 
is self-contradictory. To seize thé pure 
simple in thought is to cancel it; for by 
seizing it in thought, we seize it as the 
negation of the determined, and by s0 
doing we place it in opposition, and there- 
by determine it. Moreover, it would, ob- 
jectively considered, involve the same 
contradiction, for its distinction from ex- 
isting things determines it likewise. There- 
fore, the simple, which is the limit of 
analysis, is only a point at which synthesis 
begins, and hence is a moment of a process 
of self-repulsion, or self-related negation, 
So long as analysis persists in disregarding 
the mediation here involved, it can set up 
this pure immediate for the ultimatum. 
But so soon as it takes it in its truth it al- 
lows its mediation to appear, and we learn 
the synthetic result, which, in its most ab- 
stract form, is “the becoming.” This we 
shall also find in another mode of consid- 
eration : differentiation and distinguishing 
are forms of mediation; the simple is the 
limit at which mediation begins; it (me- 
diation) cancels this limit by beginning; 
but all mediated somewhats imply, likewise, 
the simple as the ultimate element upon 
which determination takes effect. Thus 
we cannot deny the simple utterly, nor can 
we posit it affirmatively by itself; it is no 
sooner reached by analysis than it passes 
into synthesis. Again we see the same 
doctrine verified by seizing the two factors 
of our analysis in their reflective form, i.e. 
in their mediation : Being, as the substrate, 
is the form of identity or self-relation, 
which, when isolated, becomes empty self- 
relation, or self-relation in which the 
negativity of the relation has been left 
out; this gives a form that collapses into 
avoid. Determination, as the other fad- 
tor, is the relation to a beyond, or what we 
call the relative proper; it is the self- 
transcending element, and when isolated 
so that its relation remains within itself, 
it falls into the form of the self-related, 
which is that of substrate, or the form of 


"Being, and this collapses still further into 


the void, when we continue our demand for 
the simple; this void (or “ hunger,” as 
Boehme called it ) is the same relativity 
that we found determination to be, when 
isolated, and thus we may follow these ab- 
stractions round and round until we find 
that they are organic phases of onE PRO- 
cess. Then we have found our synthesis, 
and have left those abstractions behind us. 

We do not pretend to speak for “ Hegel- 
ians ; we do not know that they would 
endorse our position. We give this as our 
own view, merely. 

The first query which our interrogator 
offers contains the following points: 

(a) Abstract terms are devices for ex- 
pressing the meaning of concrete terms. 

(b) Difference between a hundred dol- 
lars in his pocket being and not being (i.e. 
that the existence of a hundred dollars 
in his pocket makes a difference to his 
wealth) granted, it follows that what is 
and what is not are mutually exclusive, and 
not coéxtensive. 

(c) The assertion of the identity of 
Being and Nothing, [nought ?] and the si- 
multaneous denial of it indicates some 
other meaning given to abstract terms than 
the one he finds. 

With regard to the first point, (a), we 
are ready to say at once, that we could not 


hold such a doctrine and lay any claim to. 
be speculative philosophers. Nor, indeed, ° 


could we consistently hold it and join the 


_ class of thinkers which belong to the stage 


of Reflection—such as the Positivists, the 
Kantists, the Hamiltonians, &c., &c.,—who 
agree that we know only phenomena, and 
hence agree that the immediate world is 
untrue in itself, and exists only through 
mediation. For it is evident that the doc- 
trine enunciated by our querist implies 
that general terms as well as abstract terms 
are only “ flatus vocis”*—in short, that in- 
dividual things compose the universe, and 
that these are valid and true in themselves. 
On the contrary, we must hold that true 
actualities must be self-determining total- 
ities, and not mere things, for these are 
always dependent somewhats, and are sep- 
arated from their true selves. (See chap- 
ter VIII. of our Introduction to Philosophy, 
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and, also, chapter X. on The Universal.) 
That which abides in the process of orig- 
ination and decay, which things are always - 
undergoing, is the generic; the generic is 
the total comprehension, the true actuality, 
or the Universal, and its identity is always 
preserved, while the mere “ thing,” which 
is not self-contained, loses its identity 
perpetually. The loss of the identity of 
the thing, is the very process that manifests 
the identity of the total. 

Hence, to pre-suppose such a doctrine as 
formal logic pre-supposes, is to set up the 
doctrine of immediateness as the only true. 

The “ hundred dollar” illustration does 
not relate to the discussion, for the reason, 
that the question is not that of the identity 
of existence and non-existence, but of pure 
Being and Nought, as before explained.] 


2. You say, in effect, 
Being has no determination ; 
Ergo, It is nothing. 
Now, it certainly appears that the contrary 
conclusion follows from this premise, name- 
.& that it is not nothingness. I suppose 
at you have suppressed one of your prem- 
ises, and that you mean to argue thus: 
Indetermination in respect to any char- 
acter, is the negation of that char- 
acter ; 
Being is indeterminate in respect to 
every character ; 

Ergo, Being is negative of every charac- 

ter. 
In short, you seem to imply that to abstract 
from a character, is to deny it. Is this the 
manner in which your argument is to be 
completed, or how else ? 

3. This suggests another question. You 
say that nothing has no determination. It 
is plain that it would not follow from this 
that Being is nothing, but only that Noth- 
ing is being, or rather that Any non-being 
is a being, thus reducing non-being (nicht- 
seiende) to an absurdity. This would be 
nothing new, (fur Albertus Magnus quotes 
Avicenna to this effect,) and in my opinion 
would be perfectly true. Non-ens, or “the 
not being,” is a self-contradictory expres- 
sion. Still, though I thus see no monstrous 
consequences of saying that nothing has no 
determination, I see no proof at all that it 
isso. It might be said, indeed, that the 
things which are not have no characters in 
common, and that therefore what is not 
has no logical comprehension and Being— 
not no determination. I would ask, then, 
have you proved that nothing has no determ- 
ination? Do not suppose that I am endeay- 
oring to drive you into contradiction; for 
I understand Hegelians profess to be self- 
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contradictory. I only wish to ascertain 
whether they have an equal disregard for 
those logical maxims which relate to am- 
biguities. 

4. You say, in effect, 

Difference is determination, 
Being has no determination ; 
Ergo, Being has no difference from 
nothing ; 
Ergo, Being is nothing. 

It is incontestable that difference from 
anything is determination in respect to be- 
ing or not being that thing. A monkey, in 
differing from a man, is determined (nega- 
tively) in respect to humanity. Difference, 
then, in any respect, is determination in 
that respect. This, 1 take it, is what you 
mean. Now let us parallel the above argu- 
ment: 

Difference in any respect is determina- 
tion in that respect ; 

Animality, in general, is not determ- 
ined in respect to humanity ; 

Ergo, Animality, in general, has no dif- 

ference from humanity ; 

Ergo, Animality, in general, is human- 

ity. 

This is plainly sophistical. For to say that 
an abstraction, in general, is undetermin- 
ed, has two different senses; one resulting 
from a strict analysis of the language, and 
the other reposing upon the ordinary use of 
language. Strictly, to say that an abstrac- 
tion is undetermined, would mean that it 
may be this or may be that abstraction; 
that is, that the abstract word by which it 
is expressed may have any one of a variety 
of meanings. What is ordinarily meant by 
the phrase, however, is that the object of 
the corresponding concrete term is unde- 
termined, so that neither of a certain pair 
of mutually contradictory predicates are 
universally true of that concrete. Now, it 
is true to say that animality is undeterm- 
ined in respect to humanity, or that being 
is not determined at all, only in the latter 
of these senses, to-wit: that not every ani- 
mal is a man, and not every animal is not 
a man, and (in the other case) that there is 
no predicate which can be truly affirmed or 
denied of all beings. For in the other sense, 
we should imply that the abstractions them- 
selves were vague, and that being, for ex- 
ample, has no precise meaning. In the only 
true sense, therefore, the premise is, in the 
one case, that ‘“‘Animal, simply, is unde- 
termined,” and in the other, that ** Ens 
(seiende) is undetermined;”? and what fol- 
lows is, in the one case, that “not every 
animal differs from a man,” and in the 
other, that “not every being differs from 
any nothing.” This latter amounts pert | 
to saying that there is nothing from whic 

every being differs, or that a nothing is an 
absurdity. These correct conclusions do 


not in the least imply that animality is hu- 
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manity, or that being is nothingness. To 
reach the latter conciusions, it would be 
necessary (in the first place) to use the 
premises in the other and false sense ; but 
even then, all that would be legitimately 
inferable would be that humanity, in 
some sense, is animality,”’ and that being, 
in some sense, is nothing.” Only by a 
second fallacy could it be concluded that 
animality, in the sense intended, is hu- 
manity, or that being, in the sense intended, 
is humanity, or that being, in the sense in- 
tended, is nothing. Now, I would inquire 
whether you ina een fell into these 
ambiguities, or, if not, wherein the force 
of your argumentation lies ? 

[The second point we are requested to 
answer is involved in the third and fourth, 
which charges to our account the following 
syllogism : 

Difference is determination; being has 
no determination; ergo, being has no dif- 
ference from nothing; ergo, being is noth- 
ing. 3 

This is then paralleled with one in which 
animality and humanity are confounded; 
the cause of which is the following over- 

sight: In the article under criticism, (vol. 

i. of the present Journal, p. 255,) we said, 
* Thus, if Being is posited as having valid- 
ity in and by itself, without determination, 
it becomes a pure void, in nowise different 
from nought, for difference is determina- 
tion, and [N. B.] neither Being nor,nought 
possess it.” The ground of their identity 
.is stated to be the lack of determinations 
in nought as well as in Being. _ 

Again, determination may be quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative, and, in the 
former respect, animality is distinguished 
from humanity ; for to have more extension 
and less comprehension, certainly distin- 
guishes one concept from another. Two is 
distinct from three, although contained in 
the latter. Hence, it is not quite correct 
to say that “‘animality, in general, is not 
determined in respect to humanity.” More- 
over, if it were correct, its converse “hu- 
manity is not determined in respect to 
animality,” would also have to be true to 
make a case parallel to the one in which 
Being is asserted to be identical with noth- 
ing for the reason that neither is determ- 
ined in any respect. Were animality and 
humanity neither determined in respect to 
the other, they certainly must be identical. 


eo. 


For these reasons, we cannot acknowl- 
edge that we “inadvertently fell into these 
ambiguities,” or that we fell into them at 
all. 

And we cannot see the basis of the asser- 
tion that “Hegelians profess to be self- 
contradictory.” For they hold that finite 
things contradict themselves, but that the 
total preserves itself in its negation. They 
therefore would consider every one who 
stakes his faith on the immediate to con- 
tradict himself, but that the philosopher 
who holds only to the absolute mediation, 
escapes self-contradiction by not attempt- 
ing to set up non-contradiction as the first 
principle of things. Hegelians may under- 
stand this as they please—to us it seems 
that the principle of identity is abstract, 
and only one side of the true principle. If 
we would comprehend the true principle of 
the universe, we must be able to seize iden- 
tity and contradiction in one, and hence to 
annul both of them. He who comprehends 
self-determination must be able to do this. 
The self negates itself, and yet, for the 
reason that it is the self that does this, the 
deed is affirmative, and hence identity is 
the result, ‘ The self says to itself, ‘thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther’; its reply 
is, ‘1 am already there, limiting myself.’ ” 
When me they fly, I am the wings,” says 
Brahma, and every true Infinite involves 
this negation, which is at the same time 
negation of negation or affirmation. 

Hence, it seems to us improper to charge 


-self-contradiction upon those who merely 


assert it of finite things.] 


5. Finally, I would inquire whether, in 
opinion, the maxims of (ordinary) 
ogic relating to contradictions lack even a 
cc facie presumption in their favor? 

hether the burden of proof is or is not 
upon the Hegelians to show that the as- 
sumption of their falsity is a more tenable 
sa ge than the assumption of their truth ? 
or in the present state of the question, it 
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seems to me more probable that subtle fal- 
lacies lurk in the Hegelian reasoning than 
that such fallacies lurk in all other reason- 
ing whatsoever. 


{In answer to the fifth query, we will 
state that we think the maxims of formal 
logic are prima facie true, for the prima 
facie mode of viewing always gives validity 
to the immediate phase of things. But 
Reflection discovers the insufficiency of ab- 
stract identity and difference, and comes 
to their assistance with manifold saving 
clauses. The speculative insight holds, 
too, like reflection, that mediation belongs 
to things, but sees, further, that all media- 
tion is circular, and hence, that self-media- 
tion is the ‘constant?’ under all variables. 

The whole question of the validity of 
formal logic and of common sense vs. spec- 
ulative philosophy, can be reduced to this: 
Do you believe that there are any finite or 
dependent beings? In other words, Are 
you a nominalist or a realist? 

This is the gist of all philosophizing: If 
one holds that things are not interdepend- 
ent, but that each is for itself, he will hold 
that general terms correspond to no object, 
and may get along with formal logic; and 
if he holds that he knows things directly 
in their essence, he needs no philosophy— 
common sense is sufficient. 

But if he holds that any particular thing 
is dependent upon what lies beyond its im- 
mediate limits, he holds, virtually, that its 
true being lies beyond it, or, more pre- 
cisely, that its immediate being is not 
identical with its total being, and hence, 
that it is in contradiction with itself, and is 
therefore changeable, transitory, and eva- 
nescent, regarded from the immediate point 
of view. But regarding the entire or to- 
tal being (The Generic), we cannot call 
it changeable or contradictory, for that 
perpetually abides. It is the “Form of 
Eternity.” 
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Leibnitz on the Nature of the Soul. 


LEIBNITZ ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 


Translated from the original Latin by Tom. Davrpson. 


[The following article is the translation of a letter from Leibnitz to Wagner, “On the 
Active Force of the Body, the Soul, and the Souls of Brutes.””»—Eprror.] 


I. It is with pleasure that I reply to 
your inquiries concerning the nature of the 
soul, inasmuch as I observe, from the doubt 
which you express, that my meaning has 
not been rendered sufficiently clear to you, 
and that this has arisen from some pre- 
judgment or other which you have drawn 
from my sketch inserted in the Acta Eru- 
ditorum, wherein I engaged in a polemic 
against Cl. Sturm, on the active force of 
the body. You say that I have there claim- 
ed active force for matter, and that, by 
attributing resistance to matter, I have at- 
tributed to it reaction, and consequently 
action. You add, therefore, that since there 
is everywhere in nature an active principle, 
this alone seems sufficient to account for 
the actions of the brutes, without calling 
in the aid of a sort of undecayable soul. 

If. I reply, in the first place, that the 
active principle is not attributed by me to 
naked or primary matter, which is purely 
passive, and consists merely of stubborn- 
ness* and extension ; but to body, to clothed 
or secondary matter, which contains, in 
addition, a primitive entelecheia or active 
principle. I reply, in the second place, 
that the resistance of naked matter is not 
an action, but only mere passiveness, inas- 
much as it has stubbornness or impenetra- 
bility, whereby it resists anything that 
attempts to penetrate it, but exerts no re- 
percussion, unless with addition of elastic 
force, which must be derived from motion, 
and consequently supposes the further addi- 
tion of the active force of matter. I reply, 
in the third place, that this active principle, 
this primary entelecheia, is, in reality, the 
vital force, endowed also with the faculty 
of perception, and undecayable, for reasons 
formerly stated by me. And this it is that 
in brutes I hold to be their soul. While, 
therefore, I admit the superaddition every- 
where of active principles in matter, I 


* ’Avtituria, 


posit, as likewise everywhere disseminated 
through it, vital or percipient principles, 
consequently monads and, so to speak, met- 
aphysical atoms, destitute of parts, and 
incapable of being produced or destroyed 
naturally. 

III. You next ask my definition of soul. 
I reply, that soul may be understood in a 
broad or in a narrow sense. In the broad 
sense, it will be the same as life, or the 
vital principle, that is, the principle of in- 
ternal action existing in a simple thing or 


_monad, to which external action corre- 


ponds. And this correspondence of inter- 
nal and external, or the representation of 
the external in the internal, of the com- 
pound in the simple, of multiplicity in 
unity, is, in reality, perception. But in 
this sense, soul may be attributed not only 
to animals, but to all other percipient things 
likewise. In its narrow acceptation, soul is 
taken to mean a nobler sort of life, or sen- 
tient life, wherein there is not merely the 
faculty of perceiving, but also that of feel- 
ing, inasmuch, namely, as attention and 
memory are added to perception. More- 
over, in a similar manner, mind is a nobler 
species of soul—that is, mind is rational 
soul, wherein reason, or the power of gen- 
eralization from universality, is added to 
feeling. As, therefore, mind is rational 
soul, so soul is sentient life, and life is 
perceptive principle. Now, I have shown, 
both by examples and by arguments, that 
every perception is not feeling, but that 
there is perception of things that cannot be 
felt. For example, I should not be able to 
perceive green, unless I perceived blue and 
yellow, from which it results. At the same 
time, I do not feel blue and yellow, unless, 
perhaps, by the use of a microscope. 

IV. You will remember, moreover, that 
according to my view, nct only are all lives, 
all souls, all minds, all primitive entele- 
cheias, enduring, but also that every prim- 


il 
. 


itive entelecheia, or every vital principle, is 
perpetually furnished with a sort of nature- 
machine, which to ws comes in the form of 
an organic body, and which, notwithstand- 
ing that it preserves its general appearance, 
is perpetually getting repuired, like the ship 
of Theseus. Nor can we be so much as 
certain that even the smallest particle re- 
ceived by us at our birth still remains in 
our body, even although it is the same ma- 
chine that is by degrees completely trans- 
formed, increased, diminished, involved, or 
evolved. Hence, not only is the mind en- 
during, but there also always survives some 
animal, although any particular animal 
cannot be said to be enduring, inasmuch 
as the animal species is not permanent; as 
for example, the caterpillar and the but- 
terfly are not the same animal, although 
there is the same soul in both. Every 
nature-machine, therefore, has this prop- 
erty, that it is never entirely destructible, 
since, however thick may be the integument 
that is dissolved, there is always a tiny 
machine that is not destroyed, like the 
garb of Harlequin in the pantomimes, who, 
after the removal of a large number of 
coats, used always to have still a fresh one 
underneath. And this circumstance need 
not cause us 80 much astonishment, when 
we reflect that nature everywhere is organ- 
ic, and ordered by a most wise Author for 
certain ends, and that nothing in nature 
ought to be looked upon as unwrought, 
though it may sometimes appear nothing 


- but a rude mass to our senses. We thus, 


therefore, remove all the difficulties which 
arise from the nature of a soul separated 
entirely from all matter ; so that, in fact, a 
soul or an animal before birth, or after 
death, differs from a soul or an animal liv- 
ing the present life only in material condi- 
tion and degree of perfectiog, but not by 
entire generic essence. In like manner, 
my notion of Genii is that they are minds 
endowed with bodies remarkably penetra- 
tive and adapted for action—bodies which 
they can, perhaps, change at will, and 
hence they do not deserve even to be called 
animals. Thus all things in nature are 
analagous, and subtle elements may be 
readily understood by the study of coarse 
ones, inasmuch as both exist in the same 
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manner. God alone is substance really 
separate from matter, since He is pure act, 
without any addition of passive power, | 
which, wherever it is, constitutes matter. 
And, indeed, all created substances have 
impenetrability, the natural consequence of 
which is that one is outside of another, and 
thus penetration is excluded. 

V. Now, although my principles are very 
general, and find their verification no less 
in man than in the brutes, yet man rises in 
an extraordinary degree above the brutes, 
and approaches the Genii, because, from 
having the use of reason, he is capable of 
communion with God, and hence is a sub- 
ject for reward or punishment in the divine 
government. He therefore preserves not 
only his life and his soul, like the brute, 
but also self-consciousness and the remem- 
brance of a previous state, and, in a word, 
personality. And he is immortal, not only 
physically, but also morally; whence, in 
the strict sense, immortality is attributed 
to the human soulalone. For if a man did 
not know that in the other life penalties or 
rewards awaited him for (his conduct in) 
this, there would really be no punishment 
and no reward; and as far as morals were 
concerned, it would be precisely the same 
thing as if I were extinguished, and an- 
other being, happier or unhappier, suc- 
ceeded me. Therefore I hold that the souls 
which doubtless are latent in seminal ani- 
malcule from the beginning, are not rational 
until, by conception, they are destined for 
human life; but when they are once made 
rational, and rendered capable of conscious- 
ness and communion with God, I aver that 
they can never lay aside the person of a 
citizen in the Commonwealth of God; and 
since it is governed with the utmost justice 
and beauty, it is consistent that even by 
the laws of nature, on account of the par- 
allelism between the Kingdom of Grace 
and that of nature, souls be rendered fitter 
for rewards and punishments by the force 
of their own actions. And in this sense, 
it may be said that virtue brings its own 
reward, and vice its own punishment, since, 
by a sort of natural consequence, before 
the last state of the soul, according as it 
departs atoned for or unatoned for, there 
arises a certain natural divergence, pre- 
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ordained in nature by God, with divine 
promises and threats, and consistent with 
grace and justice; and this takes place by 
the additional intervention of Genii, good 
or bad, according to which we have associ- 
ated with, whose operations are perfectly 
natural, although their nature is sublimer 
than ours. We see, for example, that a 
man on awaking from a profound sleep, or 
even on recovering from apoplexy, usually 
recovers. the recollection of his former 
state. The same thing must be said of 
death, which may render our perceptions 
disturbed and confused, but cannot alto- 
gether blot them out of memory, on the 
recovery of the use of which rewards and 
punishments take place. 

VI. There is, therefore, no reason to fear 
that dangerous consequences will arise from 
this doctrine; but, on the contrary, a true 
natural theology, not only not at variance 
with revealed truth, but even wonderfully 
in its favor, will be deduced by the most 
beautiful arguments from my principles. 
Those, however, who deny al] perception 


and organism to the brutes, and to other 
parts of nature, do not sufficiently recog- 
nize the Divine Majesty, but introduce 
something that is unworthy of God, some- 
thing uncouth, that is, a void of perfections 
and forms, which you may call metaphysi- 
cal, but which is no less deserving of re- 
jection than a material or physical void, 
Those, on the other hand, who grant real 
souls and perception to the brutes, and yet 
admit that their souls may perish naturally, 
thereby deprive us of the demonstration 
that proves that our souls cannot perish 
naturally, and fall into the dogma of the 
Socinians, who think that the soul cannot - 
be preserved except by a miracle or by 
grace, but maintain that by nature it ought 
to perish, which is depriving natural theol- 
ogy of its most important part. Besides, 
the contrary can be completely demonstra- 
ted, inasmuch as a substance that has no 
parts cannot be naturally destroyed. 
With respect and good wishes. 


Wolfenbiittel, 4th June, 1710. 
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Tae Science or by J. G. 
Fichte. Translated from the German by A. 
E. Kroeger. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1868. 

This book, which has been announced 
for some time past in this Journal, has at 
length made its appearance. We hope at 
an early day to devote space to a thorough 
consideration of it; at present we confine 
ourselves to announcing its appearance. 
All those who wish to see the first great 
work of Philosophy which undertook to sat- 
isfy the demand for a strictly scientific 
form, should obtain this book and study 
it thoroughly, in connection with Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” Whatever one 
may ultimately conclude as to the validity 
of Fichte’s labors as final statements of the 
problem, he must always acknowledge a 
great debt to those labors, for upon their 
. basis all that is great in later systems of 
Speculative Philosophy rests. Mr. Kroeger 
has shown, in a remarkable degree, that rare 
command of style which is able to array the 


members of a long sentence so as to make 

the meaning perspicuous. We are informed 

that he is about to publish a translation of 

Fichte’s “Science of Rights.” 

Nores on tHe Vita Nuova, anp Minor 
Poems oF Dante, together with “The New 
Life,” and many other poems of Dante; by 
the author of “Remarks on the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare,” &. New York: James Mil- 
ler, 1868. 

This work is full of interest to the one 
who can detect the inner sense of mystic 
writings. We give the titles of some of the 
chapters at the beginning: Chap. i., Notes 
on Pythagoras; chap. ii.; Notes on Boé- 
thius; chap. iii., Notes on the Veil over the 
Face of Moses; chap. iv., Notes on Per- 
sonification ; chap. v., Notes on Philosophy 
—as a Lady ; chap. vi., Notes on the Mean- 
ing of Number Nine. 

Since the days of Goethe, we do not re- 
member a writer who possesses a more 
luminous style, or one so calm and genial 
while full of persuasion. 
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